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One  of  Boslon^s  most  historic  sig^ 

Yaz  continues  to  make  baseball  history  at  42. 

Super  stars,  great  teams,  fanatic  fans.  They  make  Boston 
the  #1  sports  town  around.  And  that  helped  make  The  Globe  Sports  pages 
#1  in  the  nation  for  the  2nd  year  in  a  row  according 
to  the  Associated  Press. 


"FORTUNE  500”  COMPANIES 
SELECT  GREATER  JOLIET  AREA 


AND  WE  ARE  PROUD  TO 
HAVE  SERVED  IN  THIS 
DYNAMIC  MARKET  FOR 
OVER  141  YEARS... 

these  34  Fortune  500  Companies 
have  plants  located  in 
Joliet,  Illinois 


•  Alumax  Mill  Products,  Inc. 

•  American  Cyanamid 

•  Amoco  Chem.  Corp./ 
Standard  Oil  of  Ind. 

•  Airmak  Co./Akzona,  Inc. 

•  Beatrice  Foods 

•  Bernard  Div.-Dover  Corp. 

•  Borg  •  Warner  Corp.  • 
Spring/ Brummer  Div. 

•  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron 
CBI  Industries 

•  Dow  Chemical 

•  Durkee  Foods/SCM  Corp. 

•  Ecouomics  Lah 

•  GAF  Corporation 

•  General  Electric 

•  Georgia-Pacific  Co. 

•  General  Refractories  Co. 

•  Manville  Corp. 

•  Johnson  &  Johnson 

•  Mohil  Corporation 

•  National  Eilectric  Coil/ 
McGraw  Edison 

•  Olin  Corporation 

•  Radiation  Polymer 
Co./PPG  Industries 

•  Reichhold  Chemicals 

•  Staley  Chemical  Div./ 

A.E.  Staley 

•  Stauffer  Chemical  Co. 

•  Turco  Products/Div.  of 
Purex  Corp. 

•  Union  76/Div.  of 
Union  Oil  of  Calif. 

•  Uniroyal,  Inc. 

•  U.S.  Steel  Corp. 

•  Vulcan  Materii^  Co. 

•  Caterpillar 

•  Champion  International 

•  Airco 

•  Archer-Daniel-Midland 

•  Ceco  Steel  Corp. 


HERALD-NEWS 

JOLIET,  ILLINOIS 

A  COPLEY  ^  NEWSPAPER 


NEWSPAPER 


REPRESENTED  BY  SAWYER,  FERGUSON.  WALKER 


Sooner  or  later,  you’re  going  to  discover  that 
their  small  parcel  service  isn’t  the  fastest  after 
all.  American’s  Priority  Parcel  Service  can  often 
get  your  package  there  hours  earlier.  We  deliver 
witlin  hours,  24  hours  a  day  to  virtually  any¬ 
where  we  serve  in  the  continental  U.  S. ,  Hawaii, 
Canada,  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean.  So  your 
package  gets  there  sooner,  instead  of  later. 

If  you  can’t  wait  ovemi^t,  our  in-hours 
alternative  is  as  easy  as  di^g  toU-free  (800) 
638-7320.  In  Maryland,  call  (301)  269-5503. 

Just  ask  for  Priority  Parcel  Service  and  we’ll 
provide  door-to-door  pickup  and  delivery  any¬ 
time,  day  or  ni^t,  seven  days  a  week. 

When  a  few  hours  can  make  all  the  differ¬ 
ence,  call  us  immediately.  When  we  can  get  it 
there  sooner,  why  wait  till  later. 

AmericanAirlines 
Priority  Parcel  Service 


O  1982  American  Airlines  Freif^t  System 
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*  Major  meetings  in  boid  face 

AUGUST 

12*14 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 

tion,  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 

18- 20 — Northeast  Newspapier  in  Education  Conference,  King's 

Grant  Hotel,  Danvers.  Mass. 

19- 21 — National  Association  of  Black  Journalists  7th  Annual  Con¬ 

vention.  Detroit. 

22-2S— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives.  East- 
over  Resort,  Lenox,  Mass. 

29-31 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  61st  Annual  Con¬ 
vention.  Gideon  Putnam,  Saratoga  Springs.  N.Y. 

SEPTEMBER 

9-10 — New  York  Press  Association.  Gideon  Putnam,  Saratoga 
Springs.  N.Y. 

9-11 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Decatur  Holiday  Inn,  Decatur 
III. 

16- 18 — Independent  Free  Papers  of  America  Annual  Confer¬ 

ence.  Marriott  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

17- 19— Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Ramada  Inn, 

Champaign,  III. 

19-23 — Lasers  in  Graphics.  Hyatt  Regency,  Miami,  Fla. 

22 — Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Century  Plaza  Hotel,  Los  Ange¬ 
les.  Calif. 

22- 23 — National  Newspaper  Association  annual  meeting,  Hyatt 

Regency,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

23- 24— National  News  Council.  1  Lincoln  Plaza,  N.Y. 

23-25 — Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Biltmore  Ho¬ 
tel.  Los  Angeles. 

23-25— Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Fall  Conference.  Shera¬ 
ton  Hotel  (Station  Square),  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23- 26— National  Wire  Watch,  Baltimore  Hilton.  Baltimore,  Md. 

29- Oct.  3 — Women  in  Communications.  National  Conference,  Brown 

Palace  Hotel.  Denver.  Colo. 

30- Oct.  2 — UPl  EDICON,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 

OCTOBER 

1-3 — Ohio  Newspaper  Ad  Executives.  Quality  Inn, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

3-6— Graph  Expo  '82  East,  Philadelphia  Civic  Center, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

7-9 — Missouri  Press  Association  and  Trade  Show,  Sheraton.  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

7-10 — Cal  Western  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Hyatt 

Regency,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

9- 12 — Interstate  Circulation  Manager's  Association,  Radisson  Wil¬ 

mington  Hotel,  Wilmington,  Del. 

10- 13 — INPA  Eastern  Region  Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  Rochester, 

N.Y. 

10-14 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  William  Penn  Ho¬ 
tel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

13-15 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Ad  Conference, 

Seelbach  Hotel,  Louisville.  Ky. 

17-19 — Inland  Daily  Press  annual  meeting,  Drake  Hotel, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

17-19 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers.  Holiday  Motor 
Lodge.  Clear  Lake,  la. 

17-20 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers 
Hyatt-Regency-Dearborn  Hotel,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

24- 26 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Radisson 

Plaza  Hotel,  Charlotte.  N.C. 

24-27 — Newspaper  Research  Council,  Alameda  Plaza.  Kansas 

City,  Mo. 

28-29 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Marri¬ 
ott  Inn.  Worcester,  Mass. 

28-31 — National  Council  of  College  Publications  Advisors  and 
Associated  Collegiate  Press,  Chase  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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About  awards 


Gavel  to  Gavel  .  .  .  AAfi(]77ii(Fla.)//era/</teainofeight 
reporters  and  editors  received  a  Silver  Gavel  Award  in  the 
American  Bar  Association’s  25th  annual  competition  for  an 
eight-day  series  entitled  “The  Billion-Dollar  Bust,”  dealing 
with  the  failings  of  federal  drug  enforcement.  And  the  Weekly 
News  of  Coralville,  Iowa,  will  be  equally  honored  at  the  ABA 
August  9  in  San  Francisco  for  its  expose  of  abuses  by  a 
private,  charitable  trust  fund.  Other  Silver  Gavel  winners 
from  458  entries  are:  Virgin  Islands  Daily  News  (government 
corruption),  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (police  illegalities),  and 
Detroit  News  (indegent  appeals  process).  Certificates  of  merit 
go  to  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Jackson  Clarion-Ledger, 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  Denver  Post,  and  Boston  Phoenix  for 
“public  service  in  increasing  public  understanding  of  the 
American  legal  system.” 

*  * 

The  Weekly  Stars  .  .  .  Highest  honors  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  were  conferred 
July  18  at  the  28th  annual  conference.  Recipient  of  the  Eugene 
Cervi  Award  for  a  career  of  outstanding  public  service  was 
Keith  A.  Howard,  editor  emeritus  and  columnist  of  the  Yel¬ 
low  Springs  (Ohio)  News,  who  was  cited  for  courage,  aggres¬ 
sive  reporting  at  the  grassroots,  and  adherence  to  Cervi’s 
conviction  that  “good  journalism  begets  good  government.” 
From  the  12  finalist  Golden  E)ozen  list  Albert  Scardino,  Geor¬ 
gia  Gazette,  of  Savannah,  was  named  No.  1  for  his  editorial 
attacking  the  government  for  allowing  local  paper  mills  to 
curtail  air  pollution  methods.  The  other  Eleven  were:  Janet 
Nelson,  Baxter  Bulletin,  Mountain  Home,  Ark.,  David 
Holanhan,  Old  Lyme  (Conn.)  Gazette;  William  Conkis,  Sub¬ 
urban  Life  Citizen,  LaGrange,  Ill.;  Lynne  Salisbury,  Howard 
County  Times,  Columbia,  Md.;  Cathy  Conley,  Braintree 
(Mass.)  Forum;  Gary  Sosniecki,  Humansville,  (Mo.)  Star 
Ledger;  M.E.  McQuiddy,  Los  Lunas  (N.M.)  Village  Voice; 
Fred  Steiner,  Blujfton  (O.)  News;  Gregory  E.  Evans,  Ketter¬ 
ing  (O.)  Oakwood  Times;  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Sewickley  (Pa.) 
Herald;  and  Henry  G.  Gay,  Shelton  (Wash.)  Mason  County 
Journal. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 

Clarion  Calls  .  .  .  Several  newspaper  writers  will  col¬ 
lect  Clarion  Awards  at  the  annual  conference  of  Women  in 
Communications  Inc.  Oct.  2  in  Denver.  They  are  Michael 
Matza,  Boston  Phoenix;  Teresa  Carpenter,  Village  Voice, 
New  York;  Corrie  M.  Anders,  San  Francisco  Examiner;  Joel 
Brinkley,  Louisville  Courier-Journal;  William  Jones,  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune;  Paul  J.  Leiberman  and  James  D.  Stewart,  Atlanta 
Constitution;  Allen  Pusey,  Scott  Parks,  John  Gonzalez  and 
David  McLemore,  Dallas  Morning  News.  WICI,  founded  in 
1909  as  Theta  Sigma  Phi  at  the  University  of  Washington,  has 
women  and  men  in  its  membership  from  all  fields  of  com¬ 
munication. 

♦  *  ♦ 

In  Steffens  Steps  .  .  .  The  first  winner  of  the  Lincoln  Stef¬ 
fens  Trophy  in  competition  among  Northern  California  wri¬ 
ters  is  Dennis  Wheeler,  a  weekly  Santa  Rosa  News  Herald 
reporter  who  penetrated  the  Unification  Church  training 
camp  and  wrote  a  six-part  series  that  raised  questions  about 
its  worldwide  activities.  Runnersup  in  the  contest  sponsored 
by  Sonoma  County  Press  Club  and  Sonoma  State  University 
were:  Ron  Sonenshine,  The  Paper,  Sonoma  County;  John 
Anastasio,  Willits  News;  and  Karen  Gliebe,  Redwood  High 
School  Journalist.  The  contest  honors  the  nation's  first 
“muckraker”  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
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It  died  of  unnatural  causes. 


T-oo  many  factories  in  too 
many  American  cities 
are  dying.  Unnecessarily 
and  prematurely  They  are 
the  products  of  an  unproduc¬ 
tive  economy.  Our  economy. 

Not  long  ago,  we  all 
thought  it  just  couldn't  hap¬ 
pen  here. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that 
the  United  States  has  the 
highest  percentage  of  obso¬ 
lete  plants,  the  lowest  per¬ 
centage  of  capital  investment 
and  the  lowest  growth  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  any  major  indus¬ 
trial  country. 

That  didn't  happen  over¬ 
night,  of  course.  This  chart 
points  out  just  how  much, 
and  how  rapidly,  our  econ¬ 
omy  has  declined: 


Comparing  the  early  60's 
with  the  late  70's,  America's 
average  annual  growth  in 
productivity  was  lower  by 
85%.  Allowing  for  inflation, 
real  investment  growth  in 
plants,  machinery  and 
equipment  dropped  by  74%. 

No  one  can  expect  labor 
to  produce  without  tools.  But 
since  1975,  there's  been  a 
steady  decline  in  the  amount 
of  capital  per  worker  in  this 
country. 


A  close  examination  of  our 
economic  illness  points  to 
one  major  cause:  An  over¬ 
dose  of  government. 

Ever  increasing  levels  of 
government  spending  and 
borrowing  have  squeezed 
productive  industry  out  of 
credit  markets. 

Without  credit,  businesses 
cannot  buy  the  plant  and 
equipment  they  need  to  ex¬ 
pand  and  increase  their 
productivity. 

This  chart  shows  the  grow¬ 
ing  impact  of  government 
borrowing  as  a  percentage  of 


GNP  and  of  total  borrowing 
over  a  thirty -year  period: 

AVERAGE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
BORROWING  AS  A  %  OF 

GNP  mmm 


4  7% 

3.5%  I 
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As  the  government  ex¬ 
panded  its  borrowing,  private 
industry  cut  back,  lb  reverse 


this  trend,  growth  in  govern¬ 
ment  spending  must  be 
slowed  in  the  years  ahead. 

Hidden  in  all  these  statis¬ 
tics  are  countless  human 
losses:  Lost  jobs,  lost  in- 
comes-lost  dreams. 

We're  WR.  Grace  &  Co., 
a  $6y2  billion  company  pro¬ 
ducing  chemicals,  natural 
resources  and  consumer 
products.  Even  though  our 
interests  are  worldwide,  we 
consider  the  loss  of  any 
American  industry  a  death  in 
the  family.  And  we  believe  we 
all  have  a  responsibility  to 
revive  productivity  at  home,  lb 
do  that,  we  must  invest. 

Our  own  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  through  the  years  testify 
to  that  belief.  From  1965- 
1975,  our  average  annual 
increase  in  capital  expend! 
tures  was  8.9%.  From  1975- 
1981,  we  averaged  an  18.7% 
increase  per  year. 

And  now,  by  cutting  taxes, 
eliminating  excess  regulation 
and  by  providing  the  impetus 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  government.  President 
Reagan  has  supplied  us  all 
with  new  incentives.  We  must 
make  the  most  of  them 
immediately. 

The  drive  and  dreams  that 
first  built  America's  factories 
are  needed  now  to  unlock  a 
productive  future  for  our  nation. 
And  each  of  us  holds  the  key. 


GRADE 

One  Step  ahead 
of  a  changing  world. 


W  R  Grace  &  Co ,  1 1 14  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  'tom.  N  Y  10036 


IVECO  INTRODUCES  THE  NEW  EUROPEAN  CLASS  DIESELTRUCK; 

ITTOOKSOME 
OF  EUROPE^  BEST  DESIGN, 
CRAFTSMANSHIPAND 
DESELTECHNOLOGYTO  CREATE 
ATRUCKTHIS INTELUGENT. 


-  >  At  last  there’s  an 

wo  intelligent  truck  for  the 

Ko  iveco  y  cost-conscious  inflation- 
squeezed  American 
'  businessman.  Designed  and 
built  to  get  better  fuel  economy  and 
greater  reliability  than  other  light 
taicks,  and  engineered  to  lower 
your  cost  of  ownership. 

The  new  Z  1 10.  An  intelligent 
truck  for  businessmen  who  know 
their  diesels.  Some  of  Eurofje’s  best 
minds  were  involved  in  its  concep¬ 
tion  and  development  outstanding 
designers  and  engineers,  seeking  a 
sophisticated  synergy  of  form  and 
function  to  make  Z  1 10  the  most 
space-efficient  fuel-efficient  driver- 
efficient  li^t  truck  in  America  Then 
it  took  some  of  Europe’s  master 
craftsmen  to  bring  an  unexpected 
level  of  quality  constnjction  and  last¬ 
ing  value  to  the  truck  industry 

Only  IVECO  could  have  created 


this  new  European  class  diesel  truck, 
applying  the  same  expertise  that  has 
made  IVECO  Europe’s  second 
largest  truck  maker  Expertise  that 
comes  from  a  consortium  of  tnjck 
companies,  drawing  upon  some  of 
the  best  design,  engineering  and 
production  talent  that  Italy  France 
and  Germany  have  to  offer 

DESIGNED  TO  BE  A  DIESEL 

From  bumper  to  taillight,  the 
Z-range  was  designed  as  a  full- 
performance  diesel  truck,  based 
on  more  than  70  years  of  diesel 
experience.  It’s  not  an  ordinary  gas- 
powered  light  truck  with  the 
conventional  engine  replaced  by  a 
diesel.  No  part  of  this  truck  is  an 
afterthought. 

ENGINEERED  FOR  HARD  WORK 

Among  light  trucks,  the  “Z”  is 
remarkable,  not  only  for  its  heavy- 
duty  diesel  engine,  but  also  for  its 


heavy-duty  frame,  suspension, 
brakes,  axles  and  steering.  It’s  not  a 
disposable  vehicle:  it’s  built  to  endure. 

ENGINEERED  FOR  BEHER 
FUEL  EFFICIENCY 

Utilizing  advanced  diesel  tech¬ 
nology  only  IVECO  offers  you  a 
choice  of  air-cooled  Z  100  or  water- 
cooled  Z  1 10  light  trucks,  ^ur 
IVECO  dealer  can  tell  you  which  is 
best  for  your  specific  application. 

He’ll  also  give  you  the  names  of 
IVECO  Z-range  owners  you  can  talk 
to  about  the  remarkable  fuel  effi¬ 
ciency  they  are  experiencing  with 
their  Z-range  trucks.  (Our  custom¬ 
ers  frequently  report  18-20  MPG* 
in  normal  duly  cycles.)  And  the 
IVECO  diesels  help  you  cut  down 
on  maintenance  costs.  Forget  about 
conventional  tuneups:  there  are  no 
spark  plugs,  no  points,  no  distributor, 
no  condenser  How  intelligent. 


BACKED  BY  THE  ONLY 
100,000  MILE  WARRANTY 
IN  ITS  CLASS 

In  design  and  constnjction,  our 
diesel  engines  are  so  good  that  we 
wan^nt  tfiem  for  100,000  miles  or 
two  full  years.  This  is  your  assurance 
of  the  reliability  achieved  by 
IVECO’s  demanding  engineering 
and  quality  standards.  In  Europe 
IVECO  engines  regularly  deliver 
300,000  miles  or  more  before 
major  overhaul. 

ERGONOMICALLY 
DESIGNED  FOR  IMPROVED 
DRIVER  EFFICIENCY 
Europeans  have  long  been 
concerned  with  driver  comfort  and 
efficiency  Over  many  years,  we 
have  studied  how  truck  and  driver 
interact  As  a  result  IVECO  Z-range 
tmcks  are  highly  maneuverable,  easy 
to  drive,  and  comfortable  for  the 
driver  This  improves  driver  efficien¬ 


cy  over  a  long  work  day  to  save  you 
time  and  money. 

A  PRIME  BUSINESS  ASSET 

With  these  trucks  you  get  the 
honest  value  of  a  highly  efficient 
long-lasting  European  class  diesel 
truck,  'tbu  get  the  peace  of  mind 
and  customer  goodwill  that  goes 
with  owning  exceptionally  well  de¬ 
signed,  well  engineered,  well  built 
equipment  You  get  an  intelligent 
truck  that  will  give  years  and 
years  of  dependable  service,  tong 
after  many  light  trucks  are  ready 
for  retirement 

IF  YOU’RE  CONSIDERING  A 
FORD  OR  CHEVROLET  UGHT 
TRUCK,  LETS  GET  TOGETHER. 

If  tower  operating  costs,  mainte¬ 
nance  costs  and  longer  service  life 
interest  you,  we’d  like  you  to  know 
more  atout  us;  about  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  new  European  class  diesel 


truck:  and  about  our  network  of 
IVECO  servicing  dealers  across  the 
U.S.  You’ll  find  that  IVECO  Z-range 
trucks  cost  more  tlwi  Ford  or 
Chevrolet  and  your  IVECO  dealer 
has  the  facts  to  prove  they’re  worth 
it.  IVECO  diesel  trucks  represent 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  business 
investments  you  can  make. 

CALL  US  NOW 
AT  800447-4700 

Ws’ll  direct  you  to  your  nearest 
IVECO  dealer.  (In  Illinois,  call 
800-322-4400.)  Discover  how  good 
intelligent  trucks  can  look  on  your 
bottom  line. 
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Punitive  damages 

Robert  D.  Sack,  attorney  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  told 
members  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in 
Chicago  three  months  ago  that  “megaverdicts”  (exceeding 
$1,000,000)  in  libel  cases  are  “here  to  stay.” 

He  wasn’t  kidding!  Witness  the  $2.05  million  judgment 
against  the  Washington  Post. 

Sack  was  even  more  prophetic.  He  explained  that  “punitive 
means  to  punish  the  press  for  what  it  said  and  to  make 
certain  the  press  says  no  more.” 

The  judgement  in  the  Post  case  was  $250,000  in  compensa¬ 
tory  damages  and  $1.8  million  in  punitive  damages.  Another 
libel  lawyer,  James  C.  Goodale,  pointed  out  the  small  amount 
in  compensatory  damages  implied  that  “for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  the  plaintiff  has  not  been  injured”  but  “what  the  puni¬ 
tive  damage  ($1.8  million)  is  indicating  is  that  the  jury- 
...wants  to  punish  the  press  for  irrelevant  reasons.” 

The  verdict  will  have  two  effects,  in  our  opinion.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  libel  suits  for  real  or  imagined  offenses  will  increase. 
The  amount  of  investigative  reporting  will  be  greatly  cur¬ 
tailed  because  of  the  diminution  of  the  “public  figure”  de¬ 
fense  and  the  increased  risk  of  attracting  a  libel  action. 

Teiecommunications  biii 

The  massive  impact  and  influence  a  large  organization  can 
have  on  decisions  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
through  an  intensive  lobbying  campaign  is  exemplified  in  the 
experience  of  the  “Wirth  Bill” — H.R.5158. 

Here  was  a  bill  to  rewrite  telecommunications  legislation 
and  toughen  the  terms  of  the  antitrust  settlement  between 
AT&T  and  the  Justice  Department.  It  was  adopted  15-0  by 
the  House  subcommittee  less  than  six  months  ago.  At  that 
time,  AT&T  announced  it  would  mount  a  $2  million  campaign 
to  defeat  the  bill.  The  success  of  that  lobbying  campaign  is 
evident  in  the  announcement  by  Rep.  Timothy  Wirth,  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  bill,  to  abandon  his  efforts  for  passage  in  this  term 
of  Congress. 

There  was  nothing  subtle  about  AT&T’s  campaign.  It  was 
announced  the  company  would  take  its  case  to  the  public 
through  widespread  advertising  in  the  press.  In  addition,  it 
mobilized  one  of  the  largest  letter-writing  campaigns  to 
members  of  Congress  by  its  millions  of  stockholders  and  em¬ 
ployes.  One  Congressman  revealed  he  had  received  more 
than  10,000  letters  on  the  subject  from  his  constituents  in 
two  weeks  (E&P,  April  24,  page  8). 

The  success  of  AT&T's  lobbying  campaign  does  not  make 
its  cause  correct.  We  hope  that  in  the  next  session  members  of 
Congre,.,s  will  be  able  to  discuss  and  deliberate  the  issues 
represented  in  the  Wirth  Bill  without  the  excessive  pressures 
to  which  they  have  just  been  subjected. 
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Letters 


LOOKING  FOR  POEMS 

I  have  talked  to  quite  a  few  newspaper 
and  magazine  editors  in  my  eight  years  as 
editor  of  Poetry  Press.  They  usually  tell 
me  similar  stories.  It  seems  that  many 
people  write  poetry,  but  most  newspap¬ 
ers  and  magazines  just  don't  have  the 
room  to  print  them.  And  if  they  do  print  a 
few,  they  are  flooded  with  so-called  poet¬ 
ry  that  should  either  never  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  or  at  least  should  have  been  burned 
promptly  after  the  burning  desire  of  the 
poet  to  get  his  “inspiration”  down  on 
paper  had  passed. 

Unfortunately  for  editors  of  magazines 
and  newspapers,  many  people  get  quite 
upset  that  local  editors  will  not  print  their 
work.  Eight  years  ago,  I  set  up  Poetry 
Press  to  give  amateur  poets  a  chance  to 
express  themselves  and  to  give  them  a 
true  estimation  of  their  work.  Now,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  I  get  a  whole  heap  of  rotten 
poetry  each  year.  But  in  that  heap,  I  find 
people  across  the  United  States  in  small 
towns  and  big  cities  alike  who  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  to  the  people  of  the  world 
today,  and  many  of  them  say  it  in  a  form 
and  a  style  that  make  others  notice.  We 
are  looking  for  just  such  people. 

Traditionally,  we  have  placed  our 
notices  in  writers’  magazines.  However, 
the  problem  with  this  is  that  more  estab¬ 
lished  writers  read  these  magazines  than 
beginners.  We  want  the  beginners.  We 
want  to  work  with  the  kid  in  school  who  is 
just  beginning  to  write  poetry.  We  want  to 
work  with  the  school  teachers  who  have 
kept  their  poetry  locked  away  for  years. 
We  want  to  work  with  editors,  factory 
workers,  lawyers,  housewives,  and  all 
the  others  who  have  hidden  their  poetry, 
or  who  have  had  no  outlet  for  their 
writing. 

This  is  not  a  gimmick  of  any  sort.  1  will 
be  glad  to  send  copies  of  our  tax  return  for 
the  past  several  years.  In  1981  we  had  a 
pretty  good  year.  We  only  lost  $2,000.00. 
Poetry  still  doesn’t  sell  worth  a  dam  (un¬ 
less  you’re  a  Hallmark  dealer),  but  that 
doesn’t  mean  that  it  has  no  worth  or  no 
place  in  our  society. 

Don  Peek 

P.O.  Box  736 
201  W.  Marshall  St. 

Pittsburg,  Texas 
75686 

SPECIAL  DAY 

How  fared  the  reason  for  all  the  fire¬ 
works  and  games  and  parades  on  the  4th 
of  July:  the  magnificent  Declaration  of 
Independence?  Did  the  Free  Press  (print 
and  tube)  live  up  to  its  unwritten  but  vital 
obligation  to  remind  and  inspire  citizens 
to  the  real  meaning,  of  this  great  day? 
Ans.,  only  superficially. 

In  this  hedonistic  age  the  fun  and  games 
portion  of  John  Adams’  wish  of  1776  is 
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well  carried  out,  but  how  about  the  first 
part  of  his  statement  that  the  birth  of 
Freedom,  “be  commemorated  as  a  day 
of  deliverance  by  solemn  acts  of  devotion 
to  God  Almighty.” 

One  wonders  what  a  newspaper  survey 
of  random  churches  would  turn  up  in  the 
way  of  spiritual  tribute  to  our  origins. 

Newspapers  dutifully  honor  the  day 
with  enthusiastic  editorials,  print  flags  in 
color  on  Page  1  and  some  even  print  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  masterwork,  but  few  bother  to 
print  those  numerous  charges  against  the 
king  which  also  apply  to  our  bureaucrats 
of  today,  with  learned  interpolations  by 
area  scholars. 

If  the  media  devoted  as  much  time  and 
space  to  a  serious  treatment  of  the  events 
of  that  great  day  206  years  ago  as  they  do 
urging  the  public  to  ‘have  safe  and  sane 
Fourth’  the  nation’s  political  health  and 
history  IQ  would  be  far  better  than  it  is. 
Ask  10  adults  and  10  teens  who  wrote  the 
Declaration  and  the  teens  may  likely  win, 
but  the  results  in  either  class  would  bring 
no  joy  to  Jefferson.  A  check  of  program 
listings  for  the  Fourth  in  TV  Guide  shows 
business-as-usual!  The  Sunday  morning 
preachers  seemed  to  offer  good  mes¬ 
sages,  but  after  that  it  was  fun  and  games 
and  old  movies  till  bedtime! 

By  far  the  most  appropriate  movie 
offering  was  “Yankee  Doodle  Dandy,” 
but  it  was  quickly  overshadowed  by  such 
patriotic  fare  as  “Screamer,”  “Death  in 
Small  Doses,”  “Phone  Call  From  a 
Stranger,”  “The  Proud  Rebel,”  “Pride 
and  Predjudice,”  “Union  Pacific”  etc., 
etc. 

All  nets  had  bits  and  pieces  of  America¬ 
na  on  days  preceding  the  holiday  but  out 
of  an  18-hour  programming  day  one 
would  think  this  fantastic  medium  could 
devote  3-4  hours  to  serious  treatment  of 
this  great  day — a  day  which  means  as 
much  to  millions  of  foreigners  yearning  to 
be  free  as  to  we  who  take  for  granted  our 
freedoms. 

To  my  knowledge  the  Declaration  has 
never  been  shown  or  read  to  the  nation  on 
its  birthday. 

If  Americans  are  serious  about  staying 


free  they  should  demand  that  tv  especial¬ 
ly  do  far  more  to  render  proper  honor  to 
this  keystone  document  and  its  creation 
by  our  inspired  Founders  than  it  has  thus 
far  done.  Likewise  tv  should  also  so  much 
honor  to  the  Constitution  on  its  day  every 
year  (Sept.  17),  and  the  press  as  well,  for 
both  now  callously  ignore  this 
monumental  achievement. 

Joseph  Ray 

320  Clinton  Street 
Whitesboro,  New  York 
13492 

SUPERB  COVERAGE 

Many,  many  thanks  fo  the  article  by 
Fritz  HarsdorfT  of  the  Times-Picayunel 
States-ltem's  coverage  of  the  crash  of 
night  759. 

As  the  city  and  surrounding  area 
watched  in  horror  and  disbelief,  the  paper 
handed  its  readers  a  complete,  detailed, 
up-to-the-minute  account  of  the  tragedy. 
After  seeing  the  finished  product,  it  was 
good  to  have  a  look  at  the  newsroom  in 
action. 

The  entire  T-P/SI  organization  can  take 
pride  in  its  coverage  of  the  crash.  It  was 
superb. 

Maria  L.  Watson 

Gulfport,  Miss. 

Short  takes 


A  woman  was  killed  when  a  truck 
driven  by  her  husband  and  another  pick¬ 
up  collided. — Waco  (Tex.)  Tribune- 
Herald. 

«  *  « 

G - was  accused  of  siphoning  gaso¬ 

line  from  a  vehicle.  Judge  Robert  Pfiffner 
was  sentenced  to  serve  30  days  in  jail,  and 
was  given  credit  for  five  days  already 
served. — Chippewa  Falls  (Wise.) 
Herald-Telegram . 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Headline:  Short  Arms  Reduction  Talks 
Held — Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer 
Journal. 
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HO\N  DO  YOU  GET  TO  CAPITOL  HILL? 


In  the  pages  of 
Editor  &  Publisher... 

Getting  through  to  Congress  is  not  easy... it’s  very  busy  up  there  these 
days.  Calling  or  writing  your  Representative  simply  won’t  pack  enough 
punch.  So  use  the  power  of  the  Press. 

Parlay  the  association  you  have  with  hometown  newspaper  editors 
with  a  well-placed  ad  campaign  in  Editor  &  Publisher-the  one  publi¬ 
cation  that  a  hometown  editor  is  sure  to  read. 

Research  shows  that  93%  of  newspaper  editors  read  E&P  every 
week.*  These  are  the  people  you  know  you  need  to  reach  to  position 
your  message  effectively. 

And  Editor  &  Publisher  is  the  best  vehicle.  It’s  the  oldest,  most  widely 
read  newspaper  publication  in  the  nation.  It  can  work  for  you.  It  can 
help  you  say  what  you  need  to  say  to  all  the  right  people. 


Editor  &  Publisher-on  target. 

•Warren  Abrams  &  Associates 
Study  of  Readership  Among 
Newspaper  Industry  Leaders 


To  tell  the  public... tell  the  press,  in 

Editor  &  Publisher  575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y  10022 
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Full-scale  newspaper  war 
between  Denver  dailies 


By  Trudie  Ross 

While  Denver’s  newspaper  war  may 
not  be  as  colorful  as  its  1920s  predecessor 
where  splashy  red  headlines,  free  pre¬ 
mium  offers,  sensational  news,  and  fist- 
fights  were  not  uncommon,  today’s  war  is 
equally  serious. 

Ironically,  the  historic  truce  which  end¬ 
ed  the  war  between  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  and  Denver  Post  has  come  back  to 
haunt  the  News.  In  1928,  two  years  after 
Scripps-Howard  purchased  the  morning 
News  and  killed  off  its  afternoon  Times, 
the  Post  remained  as  the  city’s  only  even¬ 
ing  newspaper.  The  battle  resumed  when 
the  Post  became  a  morning  newspaper  on 
June  7,  1982. 

Today’s  battle  began  when  the  Times- 
Mirror  Corporation  agreed  to  purchase 
the  85-year-old,  family-owned  indepen¬ 
dent  Post  (for  a  reported  $95  million)  in 
the  Fall  of  1980.  Ralph  Looney,  formerly 
editor  of  Scripps-Howard  Albuquerque 
Tribune,  took  the  helm  of  the  News  about 
the  same  time  following  the  resignation  of 
Michael  Balfe  Howard,  and  set  about  set¬ 
tling  the  ruffled  newsroom  left  behind  by 
Howard  during  the  peak  of  his  admitted 
drug  addiction. 

The  war  began  to  heat  up  when  Times- 
Mirror  took  control  of  the  Post  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1, 1981,  bringing  in  many  of  its  editors 
from  the  group’s  Dallas  Times-Herald. 
The  lineup:  Lee  Guitar,  Will  Jarrett  and 
Tim  Kelly  as  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer,  executive  officer  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

In  the  initial  months  of  Times-Mirror's 
takeover,  both  papers  weeded  through  its 
current  staffs  and  began  recruiting  fresh 
blood  in  the  form  of  new  editorial,  pro¬ 
duction  and  managerial  people. 

Formats  change 

The  graphics  and  layouts  of  both  pap¬ 
ers  changed  almost  daily.  Removed  from 
the  Post’s  banner  were  Frederick  Bonfils’ 
famous  motto:  “’Tis  a  privilege  to  live  in 
Colorado,”  perhaps  because  Times- 
Mirror  wanted  to  erase  the  sensational 
history  left  by  Bonfils  and  his  founding 
partner  Harry  Tammens,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  the  Texans  had  taken  over  and  their 
loyalty  still  lay  in  Texas. 

The  Post  immediately  grabbed  four  of 
the  News’  top  reporters,  including  sports 
columnist  Woody  Paige,  Jr.  (at  a  reported 
salary  of  $75,000  a  year  and  pick  of  new 
sports  editor),  sending  the  Post's  then  top 
sports  columnist  into  exile.  The  News 


retaliated  by  hiring  Dick  Conner  away 
from  the  Post’s  sports  pages. 

New  columnists  in  every  field  have 
been  springing  up  daily  and  some  depart 
just  as  quickly  and  both  papers  have  been 
touting  features  geared  at  the  young 
working  singles  who  comprise  the  major¬ 
ity  of  Denver’s  demographics.  “Doones- 
bury”  is  still  entrenched  at  the  News, 
with  no  word,  yet,  that  the  Post  might  be 
trying  to  steal  the  popular  comic  strip. 

And,  if  Denverites  weren’t  shocked 
enough  by  the  changes  taking  place  in 
their  formerly  sedate  newspapers,  the 
price  of  daily  editions  rose  from  1 50  to  250 
a  copy  in  July  (although  the  500  Sunday 
and  home  delivery  prices  remain  the 
same).  Another  bit  of  irony.  While  every¬ 
one  agrees  that  the  price  increase  was 
long  overdue,  the  price  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  when  it  was  founded  in 
1858,  was  a  quarter. 

Well-covered  war 

Denver’s  newspaper  war  has  become 
the  city’s  biggest  media  event  in  years  as 
alternative  newspapers,  local  magazines 
and  Denver-based  television  stations 
keep  residents  posted  on  the  ins  and  outs 
of  the  war  not  covered  by  the  News  or  the 
Post.  The  national  press,  too,  has  been 
reporting  on  the  war,  primarily  as  a  result 
of  Michael  Balfe  Howard’s  drug  use  con¬ 
fessions.  With  the  exception  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  Broncos  training  camp  stories,  the 
newspaper  war  has  become  the  talk  of  the 
town. 

Yet,  while  the  Times-Mirror  reputation 
of  having  lots  of  money  to  pump  into  its 
newspapers,  as  evident  in  radical  Post 
changes,  the  Post  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
outdistance  the  News. 

During  May  1982,  the  News  had 
6,727,192  lines  of  daily  and  Sunday 
advertising  versus  the  Post’s  5,889,819. 
Circulation  figures,  ending  March  31, 
1982,  showed  the  News  with  312,873 
copies  daily,  335,665  Sunday,  while  the 
Post  had  258,376  and  356,372  Sunday. 

Media  watchers  eagerly  wait  to  see  if 
the  Post  can  retain  its  evening  audience 
and  capture  part  of  the  News’  morning 
tabloid  readers.  The  News  has  absolute 
control  of  the  commuter  market  with 
single  copy  sales  two  and  a  half  times  that 
of  the  Post. 

Staffs  important 

Understandably,  neither  paper  wants 
to  divulge  its  upcoming  plans  or  ploys, 
but  both  believe  their  staffs  are  their 
strengths. 


“We  are  basing  our  entire  position  on 
the  best  quality  and  highest  caliber  of 
people  and  building  quality  in  the  product 
and  our  own  concept  of  good  basic  jour¬ 
nalism.  We  have  a  good  basic  staff  (about 
150  people)  with  good  morale  doing  a 
tremendous  job  and  that’s  our  best  fea¬ 
ture,”  said  Looney. 

“Our  strengths?  Number  one,  we  are  a 
standard  size  newspaper.  Number  two, 
we  have  a  bigger  st^  (about  200).  Num¬ 
ber  three,  a  bigger  news  hold.  Number 
four,  a  better  staff.  Number  five,  much 
better  national  and  international  news. 
Number  six,  a  much  better  features  de¬ 
partment.  Number  seven,  I  could  go  on 
forever,”  said  Jarrett. 

Reporter’s  salaries,  according  to  both 
editors,  are  about  the  same  due  to  The 
Newspaper  Guild,  although  the  Post  has 
been  flaunting  its  high-priced  stars,  such 
as  Paige,  and  its  increased  use  of  national 
columnists,  like  the  newly  acquired  Mike 
Royko. 

The  future? 

Both  papers  deny  they  want  to  see  the 
other  put  out  of  business.  “Our  intention 
is  to  put  out  the  best  newspaper  we  can,” 
said  Jarrett. 

Does  the  News  fear  the  Times-Mirror’s 
bankroll? 

(Continued  on  page  18) 

Editorial  mailer 
sent  to  leaders 

A  monthly  editorial  mailer,  “Western 
Viewpoint,”  is  being  distributed  by  the 
Denver  Post  to  national  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives,  key  political  leaders  and  editors 
around  the  country. 

The  mailer  is  a  selection  of  news  stories 
and  editorial  comment  from  the  paper. 
Editor  Bill  Hornby  said:  “We  are  provid¬ 
ing  this  free  information  service  to  more 
than  500  opinion  leaders  who  might  not 
ordinarily  read  the  Post  but  who  respect 
the  newspaper’s  influential  stature  in  the 
region.” 

“Western  Viewpoint”  also  will  include 
selected  cartoons  by  Post  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Mike  Keefe. 

According  to  Hornby,  the  monthly  re¬ 
prints  will  emphasize  regional  content. 
The  May  mailer  included  a  column  on 
Federal  land  by  Hornby  and  an  editorial 
on  Senator  William  Proxmire’s  (D-Wis.) 
stand  on  the  development  of  synthetic 
fuels,  a  project  of  deep  interest  to  Col¬ 
orado. 

Hornby  said  that  anyone  wanting  to 
receive  “Western  Viewpoints”  regularly 
should  write  to  the  Post,  Box  1709,  De¬ 
nver,  Colorado  80201. 
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How  to  make  Schools 
of  Journalism  better 


By  Charles-Gene  McDaniel 

Too  many  journalism  schools  have  lost 
sight  of  what  professionals  consider  to  be 
their  primary  function — “The  training  of 
men  and  women  to  report  and  edit  the 
news.” 

This  is  the  view  of  Howard  Fibich, 
news  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
who  argues  that  while  some  journalism 
programs  adhere  to  this  function,  others 
have  lost  sight  of  it  “in  their  quest  for 
academic  acceptance.” 

Fibich  made  his  remarks  about  the  gap 
between  the  academic  and  professional 
journalism  at  a  dinner  honoring  his  for¬ 
mer  teacher,  Curtis  D.  MacDougall,  dur¬ 
ing  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
for  Education  in  Journalism  held  July  25- 
28  at  Ohio  University  in  Athens,  Ohio. 

The  MacDougall  testimony  was  in 
observance  of  publication  of  the  50th 
anniversary  edition  of  the  renowned 
scholar  and  professor’s  textbook.  Inter¬ 
pretative  Reporting,  (E&P,  July  24),  and 
for  his  outstanding  contributions  to  jour¬ 
nalism  education.  MacDougall,  79,  is 
emeritus  professor  at  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Ill. 

Fibich  noted  that  it  was  once  thought 
that  “Dr.  Mac”  and  a  few  other  pioneers 
bridged  the  gap  between  academia  and 
the  newsroom  a  couple  of  generations 
ago. 

Fewer  good  students 

He  said  that  in  his  visits  to  journalism 
schools  he  has  concluded  that  “the  best 
students  are  still  very  good.  But  there  are 
fewer  of  them  .  .  .  who  are  genuinely 
equipped  to  step  from  campus  to  city 
room. 

“In  the  golden  era  of  journalism  educa¬ 
tion,”  Fibich  said,  “the  training  process 
consisted  of  massive  doses  of  liberal  arts 
and  sufficient  professional  training  to 
give  the  J-student  a  leg  up  the  ladder  over 
the  history  major  who  happened  to  know 
how  to  type. 

“Then  somewhere  along  the  line  many 
journalism  educators  seemed  to  develop 
a  collective  inferiority  complex,”  he 
asserted.  “Somehow  they  felt  looked 
down  upon  by  academia  at-large,  and 
perhaps  they  were.” 

Critics  of  journalism  education  looked 
upon  it  as  little  more  than  journalism 
education,  and,  “Most  of  all,  it  lacked 
Ph.Ds  and  the  academic  respectability 
that  goes  with  that  badge.” 

Journalism,  like  some  other  disci- 


(Charles-Gene  McDaniel,  a  former  sci¬ 
ence  writer  for  the  Associated  Press,  is 
director  of  the  Journalism  program  at 
Roosevelt  University,  Chicago.) 


plines,  has  tried  to  emulate  the  physical 
sciences  in  the  quantification  of  know¬ 
ledge  and,  in  doing  so,  “too  many  schools 
have  lost  sight  of  the  basics.” 

Fibich  said,  “We  have  seen  emerge  a 
body  of  pedagogs  referred  to  derisively  as 
‘chi  squares’.”  He  cited  as  an  example  of 
pedagogical  obscurantism  publication  in 
a  scholarly  journalism  journal  of  an  arti¬ 
cle  titled,  “Cognitive  Strategies  and  the 
Resolution  of  Environmental  Issues.” 

“If  I  understood  this  study  correctly,  it 
revealed  that  people  who  think  about  en¬ 
vironmental  matters  are  better  able  to 
understand  them  and  solve  attendant 
problems.  A  remarkable  conclusion!” 

Need  basics 

What  newspapers  need  from  journal¬ 
ism  educators,  Fibich  said,  “is  not  scho¬ 
lars  versed  in  the  mumbo-jumbo  of  re¬ 
search  methodology.  We  need  reporters 
and  editors  with  solid  liberal  arts  back¬ 
grounds  who  know  how  to  interview, 
how  to  gather  information  from  often  re¬ 
luctant  sources,  who  can  write  intel¬ 
ligently  and  who  can  deal  with  the  maze 
of  statutes  and  decisions  on  libel,  priva¬ 
cy,  open  records  and  open  meetings. 
“Very  simply,  that’s  what  it’s  all  about 
out  there,”  the  editor  told  the  educators. 

Those  in  the  profession  share  the  blame 
with  educators  for  the  gap,  Fibich  said, 
because,  “We’ve  let  you  get  away  with 
it.” 

To  start  bridging  the  gap,  Fibich  urged 
that  educators  spend  more  time  in  news¬ 
rooms  “just  poking  around”  and  by  get¬ 
ting  summer  or  sabbatical  jobs  on  news¬ 
papers.  “Too  many  of  you  are  distres¬ 
singly  thin  on  professional  experience 
anyhow,”  he  told  them. 

He  also  urged  the  hiring  of  profession¬ 
als  as  part-time  or  adjunct  professors. 

MacDougall’s  advice 

In  his  response,  MacDougall  empha¬ 
sized  that  journalism  teachers  must  have 
professional  experience.  In  some  places, 
he  said,  it  is  easier  for  a  “Ph.D.  communi- 
cologist”  with  no  experience  to  get  a  job 
than  it  is  for  an  experienced  journalism 
professional. 

“All  journalism  is  reporting,”  the 
scholar  said,  reiterating  the  theme  of  his 
decades  of  teaching.  Yet  he  reported  that 
at  least  one  school  of  journalism  offers  no 
reporting  courses. 

There  is  an  over-valuation  of  the  Ph.D. 
degree  by  accrediting  teams  and  founda¬ 
tions  studying  grant  requests,  said  Mac¬ 
Dougall,  himself  the  holder  of  a  Ph.D.  in 
sociology. 

Blasts  Medill 

He  took  the  occasion  for  an  impas¬ 
sioned  verbal  blast  at  Medill  for  its  recent 


loss  of  accreditation,  terming  the  loss  “a 
catastrophic  blow.”  He  pointed  out  that 
Medill  and  its  faculty  and  administrators 
historically  have  been  responsible  for 
establishment  of  accrediting  standards 
for  journalism  education. 

Half  a  century  of  professionalism  will 
be  wiped  out  if  other  schools  emulate 
Medill,  he  said.  As  it  is,  the  majority  of 
the  schools  and  departments  of  journal¬ 
ism  in  the  United  States  are  not  accre¬ 
dited. 

MacDougall  also  called  for  greater  par¬ 
ticipation  by  professionals  in  the  accre¬ 
diting  process.  Only  they,  he  said,  can 
persuade  university  administrators  that 
journalism  is  a  profession  just  as  law  and 
medicine  are.  And,  he  said,  journalism 
education  should  be  recognized  academi¬ 
cally  as  what  it  is — social  science.  Too 
often,  he  said,  it  has  been  associated  with 
English  departments. 

Role  models 

Reflecting  similar  views,  a  noted 
education  administrator  in  a  plenary 
address  also  decried  the  obsession  with 
the  Ph.D.  in  professional  schools,  saying 
that  often  the  letters  stand  for  “piled 
higher  and  deeper.” 

The  educator,  Claude  Mathis,  Ph.D., 
director  of  the  Center  for  the  Teaching 
Professions  at  Northwestern  University, 
said: 

“We  tend  to  assume  that  effective 
teaching  is  only  a  matter  of  proper 
credentialling.  If  you’re  a  college  profes¬ 
sor  and  don’t  have  adoctor’s  degree,  how 
can  you  be  an  effective  teacher?  In  real¬ 
ity,  you  may  be  a  much  better  teacher 
than  many  of  your  colleagues  with  Ph.Ds, 
but  it  may  be  harder  to  convince  others 
that  your  teaching  should  be  taken 
seriously.” 

Mathis  made  a  special  point  of  urging 
the  educators  to  be  professional  role 
models  for  their  students.  “I  hope,”  he 
said,  “you  are  demanding  about  the  stan¬ 
dards  which  you  set  for  yourselves,  your 
colleagues,  and  your  profession  in  the 
teaching  you  do. 

“I  also  hope  that  these  standards  for 
teaching  are  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than 
those  which  you  impose  on  yourselves  as 
you  practice  the  profession  of  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

Mathis  said,  “Any  profession,  whether 
it  be  engineering,  medicine,  law,  or  jour¬ 
nalism,  is  practiced  in  the  way  that  new 
entrants  have  been  taught  that  it  should 
be  practiced.  If  the  teaching  is  effective, 
the  practice  should  be  effective  also. 

“All  too  often,  this  relationship 
between  teaching  and  practice  is  not  rec¬ 
ognized  by  a  profession  for  what  it  really 
is.  Teaching  is  the  essential  element  in 
determining  whether  or  not  a  profession 
becomes  bankrupt  because  of  succeeding 
generations  of  badly  educated  practition¬ 
ers,  or  whether  it  prospers  and  develops 
because  of  a  continuity  of  effective  train- 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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Le  Monde  settles  down 
after  election  ordeal 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Imagine  a  newspaper  where  reporters 
own  a  sizable  piece  of  the  company,  elect 
their  top  editor  and  sometimes  argue  with 
sub  editors  over  the  “interpretation”  of  a 
story. 

The  description  fits  Le  Monde,  the 
French  daily,  which  recently  resumed 
normal  operations  following  a  bitter  inter¬ 
nal  squabble  that  led  to  the  election  of  ■ 
former  deputy  political  editor  Andre 
Laurens  as  director,  a  title  combining  the 
functions  of  editor-in-chief  and  publisher. 

The  conflict  did  not  alter  Le  Monde's 
position  as  France’s  most  influential 
newspaper  and  one  of  the  world’s  journal¬ 
istic  leaders. 

There  is  hardly  a  French  government 
offcicial  or  industrial  leader  who  would 
dream  of  letting  a  day  pass  without  read¬ 
ing  Le  Monde,  which  also  sets  the  agenda 
for  the  nation’s  other  newspapers,  as  well 
as  television  and  radio.  Government  and 
private  limousines  line  up  each  day  out¬ 
side  the  paper’s  office  on  Rue  Des  Italiens 
in  Paris  to  pick  up  copies  fresh  off  the 
press. 

Le  Monde’s  closest  American  counter¬ 
part  would  be  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post,  but  its  influence  is 
probably  greater,  given  France’s  size  and 
press  government  relationship. 

Employe  voice 

Ownership  and  control  of  Le  Monde 
are  centered  in  a  complicated  system  that 
gives  editorial  employes  a  key  role  in 
electing  the  director. 

According  to  managing  editor  Thomas 
Ferenczi,  49%  of  the  company’s  shares 
are  owned  by  its  journalists,  managers 
and  other  employes.  Of  this  amount,  40% 
is  controlled  by  editorial  staffers,  5%  by 
managers  and  4%  by  other  workers. 

The  director,  he  continued,  “automati¬ 
cally”  owns  1 1%  of  the  stock  and  40%  is 
held  by  outside  individuals  chosen  by  the 
staff. 

Ferenczi  pointed  out  that  only  editorial 
staffers  nominate  the  director,  who  must 
receive  60%  of  their  vote.  Once  a  candi¬ 
date  is  selected,  other  shareholders  join 
in  the  voting,  with  a  75%  total  margin 
required  for  final  approval. 

Compromise  choice 
The  48-year-old  Laurens,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Jacques  Fauvet,  emerged  as  a 
compromise  choice  after  a  two-year  bat¬ 
tle  over  the  directorship.  He  took  over 
July  1. 

Another  candidate,  Claude  Julien,  was 
elected  to  the  post  in  1980,  but  staffers 
later  rescinded  their  decision.  Some  in¬ 
siders  believe  the  reason  for  the  unusual 
switch  was  Julien’s  high-handed  way  of 


dealing  with  underlings.  Others  attri¬ 
buted  it  to  his  politics. 

Julien,  who  had  been  editor  of  the 
monthly  Le  Monde  Diplomatique  and 
highly  regarded  as  a  foreign  affairs  ex¬ 
pert,  was  considered  left  of  the  paper’s 
staff,  which  leans  somewhat  to  the  left 
center. 

“Julien’s  personality  was  controver¬ 
sial,”  Ferenczi  said.  “He  could  not  unify 
the  staff.  Personality  is  very  important  in 
this  job.” 

Michel  Tatu,  Le  Monde  editorial  writer 
and  former  Washington  correspondent, 
declared  that  personality,  politics  and 
editorial  ability  all  enter  into  the  election 
of  a  director. 

None  too  soon 

Lauren’s  election  was  made  official 
last  March — none  too  soon  for  many  on 
the  paper.  Le  Monde  has  been  plagued 
with  economic  problems,  including  a  de¬ 
cline  in  advertising  revenue  and  a  leveling 
off  of  circulation.  A  fratricidal  war  was 
the  last  thing  the  journal  needed  in  the 
opinion  of  staffers  and  outside  observers. 

But  despite  the  election  row,  Le 
Monde’s  management  and  employes 
appear  comfortable  with  the  present  dis¬ 
tribution  of  ownership  control. 

According  to  Tatu,  the  number  of 
shares  held  by  staffers  depends  on  their 
length  of  service.  Some  editorial  people, 
he  noted,  own  up  to  four  shares  and  have 
that  many  votes  in  an  electon. 

Staff  shareholders  do  not  receive  any 
of  the  company’s  profits,  which  are 
plowed  back  into  the  paper,  Ferenczi 
said.  He  explained  there  is  a  bonus  sys¬ 
tem  but  it’s  not  tied  to  the  shares. 

Averase  salaries 

If  a  staff  member  leaves  Le  Monde  he 
must  give  up  his  shares  for  which  he  is  not 
reimbursed.  Tatu  claimed  that  Le  Monde 
reporters  and  editors  are  better  paid  than 
those  on  other  French  newspapers.  He 
said  reporters  average  $18,500  a  year  and 
editors  $40,000  or  more. 

Staff  representatives  have  monthly 
meetings  with  editors  to  discuss  particu¬ 
lar  problems  and  editorial  direction, 
Ferenczi  revealed. 

In  day-to-day  activities,  he  went  on, 
editors  have  virtually  unlimited  freedom 
to  change  copy  for  clarity  and  grammar, 
but  reporters  can — and  do — challenge 
editors  on  the  “interpretation”  of  an 
event  if  they  feel  the  pencil  has  been 
wielded  too  heavily  on  that  score. 

Much  of  Le  Monde’s  writing  is  analy¬ 
tical  and  interpretive,  with  relatively  little 
of  the  straight  reporting  that  characte¬ 
rizes  American  and  British  newspapers. 

How  is  a  difference  over  “interpreta¬ 
tion”  resolved?  Ferenczi  was  asked. 


“The  journalist  must  have  a  very  good 
reason  before  and  editor  will  reverse  his 
decision,”  he  replied. 

Write  anything 

Tatu  said  unsigned  editorials  must  re¬ 
flect  the  newspaper’s  postition  on  issues 
but  added,  “We  can  write  anything  under 
3ur  own  name.”  Each  day  Le  Monde 
runs  a  Page  1  editorial  which  must  be 
acceptable  to  the  publisher,  he  disclosed. 

Founded  in  1944  with  the  assistance  of 
General  Charles  de  Gaulle  after  the  Allied 
occupation  of  Pans,  Le  Monde  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  about  500,000,  25%  of  it  by 
subscription,  according  to  Ferenczi.  The 
P.M.  daily  publishes  two  editions,  the 
first  at  1:30  and  the  final  at  3:00. 

The  paper  has  about  200  editorial  staff 
members,  including  15  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents.  It  subscribes  to  AP,  UPI,  Reuters, 
Agence  France  Presse  and  TASS. 

Tabloid  size,  Le  Monde  is  heavily  com¬ 
partmentalized  under  such  heads  as 
“Europe,”  “Africa,”  “Economics,” 
“Culture,”  “Diplomacy”  and  “Poli¬ 
tics.”  It  averages  34  to  36  pages,  with 
advertising  usually  runing  40%.  The  pap¬ 
er  carries  no  photos  and  little  art. 

What  others  think 

Philip  Foise,  executive  editor  of  the 
International  Herald  Tribune  in  Paris,  de¬ 
scribed  Le  Monde  as  “a  cooperative 
structure  in  peculiar  ways.” 

He  termed  the  employe  ownership  sys¬ 
tem  as  “extremely  divisive  and  expen¬ 
sive,  with  the  added  intrusion  of  strong 
opinion”  into  the  news  columns. 

Foise  offered  the  view  that  Laurens 
eventually  won  out  as  director  “because 
he  was  a  team  player  and  not  political.” 

Herald  Tribune  reporter  Joe  Fitchett,  a 
long-time  Le  Monde  observer,  said 
“there  are  lots  of  people  who  would  like 
to  see  that  paper  become  more  objective, 
more  professional  and  less  doctrinaire.” 

Fitchett  added  that  Le  Monde  slants 
leftward  on  domestic  issues  but  he 
praised  its  foreign  reporting.  “It’s  much 
more  professional,”  he  observed. 

There  may  be  changes  coming  on  the 
domestic  side,  too.  Some  staff  members, 
it  was  learned,  are  pressing  for  more 
objective  news  reporting. 

Supporters  of  this  viewpoint  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that,  although  Le 
Monde  supported  Francois  Mitterand  for 
the  presidency,  it  has  not  hesitated  to 
critisize  him  when  it  felt  he  was  wrong. 


New  partner 

Larry  Atkinson  has  become  partner  in 
the  Mobridge  (S.D.)  Tribune.  He  was  also 
promoted  to  managing  editor  and  assis¬ 
tant  publisher.  Atkinson  has  been  the 
news  editor  of  the  Tribune  for  the  past 
nearly  Wi  years.  His  partner  at  the  Tri¬ 
bune  is  Gene  Chamberlin. 
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Canadian  supp,  Today,  cross-ownership 

.  ...  ..  curbs  sought 

to  COaSO  publication  Cenede 


Today  magazine,  which  calls  itself 
Canada’s  largest  circulation  magazine, 
will  cease  publication  August  28  because 
of  a  sharp  drop  in  advertising  revenue. 

Nearly  three  million  households  re¬ 
ceive  the  magazine,  a  weekend  supple¬ 
ment  to  18  newspapers  across  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  is  owned  jointly  by  Southam 
Inc.,  Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.,  and  the 
Toronto  Star. 

Paul  Zimmerman,  chairman  of  Today’s 
board  of  directors,  said  the  Star  cancelled 
shareholder  and  distribution  agreements 
with  the  magazine,  which  was  suffering 
from  decreased  advertising  revenues. 

Southam  and  Thomson  agreed  not  to 
continue  the  magazine. 

Brian  Slaight,  executive  vicepresident 
of  Thomson,  said  he  tried  to  persuade  and 
other  parties  to  keep  Today  going. 
“Thomson  Newspapers  regrets  the  de¬ 
cision;  we  wanted  to  continue  carrying 
it.’’ 

Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  a  Thomson 
publication,  was  asked  if  it  wanted  Today 
but  declined,  Slaight  said,  because  the 
newspaper,  with  a  substantial  national 
circulation,  would  have  been  carrying 
Today  in  competition  with  Southam  and 
independent  papers  in  their  home  areas. 

Some  opposed 

The  publishers  of  the  8  Southam  papers 
that  carry  Today,  with  about  1.5  million 
circulation,  were  either  opposed  to  the 
magazine  or  “lukewarm  at  best,’’  said 
John  Ward,  vicepresident  of  marketing 
for  Southam. 

Given  the  economy,  he  said,  “1  don’t 
think  Southam  was  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  carrying  something  that  was 
costing  a  pretty  fair  chunk  of  money.’’ 

With  the  closing.  78  Today  employes 
will  be  laid  off,  but  they  will  receive  a 
minimum  of  12  weeks  pay  rising  to  be¬ 
tween  one  and  two  years  pay  if  they  are 
over  the  age  of  55. 

Today  was  printed  at  the  Thomson- 
owned  Montreal  Standard  plant.  The 
magazine  contract  accounted  for  40%  of 
the  plant’s  business  and  its  loss  could 
reduce  employment  in  Montreal  by  more 
than  100  workers. 

Zimmerman,  who  is  also  president  of 
the  Star’s  parent  company,  Torstar 
Corp.,  said  the  three  shareholders  would 
consult  their  newspapers  to  see  if  any 
Today  employes  could  be  hired.  Howev¬ 
er,  hiring  freezes  are  in  effect  at  the  Star 
and  at  many  Southam  papers. 

The  shareholders  made  their  decision 
June  29  and  Zimmerman  infomed  To¬ 
day’s  president  and  publisher  Gordon 
Pape  in  confidence. 

Zimmerman  said  Today’s  gross  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  in  the  first  six  months  of 
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this  year  was  $9.58  million,  about  $2.4 
million  lower  than  the  same  period  last 
year. 

No  improvement  seen 
William  Carradine,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Southam,  said  the  directors  had 
been  unable  to  see  any  likelihood  of  im¬ 
provement  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Today  was  created  in  1980  after  the 
merger  of  two  supplements.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  and  Weekend  magazine.  In  1979,  the 
magazines  merged  briefly  and  published 
under  the  title  Canadian  Weekend. 

None  of  the  shareholder  publishers  has 
any  immediate  plans  to  replace  Today. 

The  supplement,  which  had  become 
quite  thin  in  recent  months,  appears  in  the 
St.  John’s  Daily  Citizen,  Saint  John  Tele¬ 
graph-Journal,  Montreal  Gazette,  Otta¬ 
wa  Citizen,  Kingston  Whig-Standard,  St. 
Catherines  Standard,  Toronto  Star, 
Hamilton  Spectator,  Brantford  Exposi¬ 
tor,  Kitchener-Waterloo  Record,  London 
Free  Press,  Windsor  Star,  Winnipeg  Free 
Press,  Lethbridge  Herald,  Edmonton 
Journal,  Calgary  Herald,  Vancouver  Sun 
and  Victoria  Times-Colonist. 

*  4c 

A  decline  in  advertising  revenues  is 
forcing  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  to 
drop  its  weekly  Lifestyle  section,  the 
Thursday  section,  the  newspaper’s  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  said. 

Shirley  Sharzer  said  the  Thursday  Sec¬ 
tion,  which  for  several  years  contained 
major  features  on  family,  community  and 
social  events  as  well  as  articles  on  educa¬ 
tion  and  medicine  and  syndicated  col¬ 
umns  on  budgeting  and  health,  will  be 
“cutting  back  on  space  so  it  can  no  longer 
be  called  a  section.’’ 

Instead,  lifestyle  copy  will  appear  on 
Thursday  in  the  first  section  of  the  daily 
newspaper,  as  it  has  for  the  last  several 
weeks,  she  said. 

In  addition,  the  weekly  fashion  section 
included  in  the  newspaper’s  Thursday 
editions  will  no  longer  be  included  in  the 
national  edition,  Sharzer  said. 

The  fashion  section  will  continue  to 
appear  in  the  Globe  and  Mail’s  Ontario 
editions. 

Not  associated 

Ralph  Ingersoll,  Sr.  informed  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  he  is  no  longer  associated  with 
Ingersoll  Publications  Co.  The  company, 
which  operates  as  a  confederation,  has  long¬ 
term  agreements  with  each  newspaper  com¬ 
pany  to  provide  specialized  business  advice. 
Ralph  Ingersoll  II,  his  son,  is  now  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  each  publish¬ 
ing  company  and  a  senior  partner  of  Inger¬ 
soll  Publications.  The  younger  Ingersoll  has 
bought  out  his  father’s  interest  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company. 


The  Canadian  Cabinet  has  directed  the 
CRTC  to  restrict  cross-ownership  of 
broadcast  stations  and  daily  newspapers 
in  the  same  community.  Communications 
Minister  Francis  Fox  announced  (July 
29). 

Under  the  directive,  the  Canadian 
Radio-Television  and  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Commission  would  deny  new 
broadcasting  licenses  or  license  renewals 
to  applicants  who  own  daily  newspapers 
in  the  same  market  area,  Fox  said. 

However,  the  CRTC  may  make  excep¬ 
tions  if  license  denial  would  be  contrary 
to  “overriding  public  considerations’’ 
and  lead  to  an  inferior  service  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  or  create  exceptional  or  unreasonable 
hardship  to  the  applicant. 

The  cabinet  decision  supports  Multi- 
culturalism  Minister  Jim  Fleming’s  re¬ 
sponse  last  May  to  the  Kent  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  newspapers. 

Fox  said  the  (TRTC  directive  reflects 
Fleming’s  concern  that  cross-ownership 
between  newspapers  and  broadcast  out¬ 
lets  in  the  same  market  could  reduce  the 
diversity  of  opinion  and  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  available  to  the  public. 

“While  the  Canadian  media  have 
generally  served  their  readers  and  audi¬ 
ences  in  a  responsible  manner,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  views  expressed  before  the 
Royal  Commission  and  the  CRTC  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  public  unease  ab¬ 
out  the  potential  for  the  abuse  of  cross¬ 
ownership,’’  Fox  said. 


Gov’t  invests 
in  Canadian  groups 

Alberta’s  government  is  treading  on 
“dangerous  turf’  by  investing  in  shares 
of  newspapers,  says  Federal  Multicultur- 
alism  Minister  Jim  Fleming. 

He  said  he  can’t  agree  with  Alberta 
Heritage  Savings  Trust  Fund  money 
being  spent  on  newspaper  shares. 

The  province  disclosed  that  it  paid  $2.7 
million  for  Southam  News,  Thomson 
Newspapers  Ltd.  and  MacLean-Hunter 
Ltd.  shares. 

Fleming  will  introduce  federal  legisla¬ 
tion  this  Fall  to  freeze  the  size  of  Southam 
News  and  Thomson  Newspapers. 

Provincial  Treasurer  Lou  Hyndman 
said  that  the  Alberta  government  isn’t 
trying  to  influence  news  groups  with  the 
purchase  of  shares. 

He  said  investments  in  any  one  com¬ 
pany  will  be  limited  to  5%  of  the  shares 
outstanding. 
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Mobii  president  awarded 
$2  million  in  libel  suit 


A  federal  court  jury  awarded  (July  30) 
Mobil  Oil  Corp.  president  William  P. 
Tavoulareas  $2,050,000  in  damages  after 
concluding  the  Washington  Post  libeled 
him  I'/i  years  ago  in  an  article  about  his  .» 
business  relationship  with  his  son. 

The  jury  of  three  men  and  three 
women,  which  deliberated  18 Vi  hours 
during  a  three-day  period,  awarded 
$250,000  in  compensatory  damages  and 
$1.8  million  in  punitive  damages. 

The  jurors  found  damages  should  be 
awarded  not  only  against  the  newspaper, 
but  against  the  reporter  who  wrote  the 
November  30,1979  story,  Patrick  Tyler, 
and  Sandy  Golden,  a  freelance  reporter 
who  helped  Tyler. 

The  jurors  declined  to  award  any  dam¬ 
ages  to  Tavoulareas’  son,  Peter,  who 
sued  along  with  his  father. 

Outside  the  courtroom,  William 
Tavoulareas  told  reporters,  “It’s  a  vin¬ 
dication  for  responsible  journalism. 

“I  guess  they  thought  I  was  harmed 
more  than  my  son.  I  can’t  explain  what  a 
jury  does.  We’re  pleased  with  what  they 
did.’’ 

Post  lawyer  Irving  Younger  called  the 
verdict  “a  shocker”  and  said  he  would 
ask  the  trial  judge  to  set  it  aside.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  he  will  appeal,  he  said. 

“It  was  a  good  day  for  the  plaintiffs,  a 
very  lucky  one,”  Younger  said.  “A  bad 
day  for  the  jury  system.” 

Post  general  counsel  Boisfeuillet  Jones 
Jr.  said  later,“We  thought  the  article  in 
question  was  carefully  prepared.” 

After  the  jurors  filed  into  the  tense 
courtroom,  U.S.  District  Judge  Oliver 
Gasch  received  the  verdict  form  from 
jury  foreman  Geoffrey  T.  Mott  and  sat  at 
the  bench  for  several  moments  reading  it 
to  himself.  He  then  had  the  court  clerk 
hand  it  back  to  Mott,  a  librarian  at  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  Mott 
announced  the  verdict. 

The  jury  found  that  a  second  article 
about  the  Tavoulareas’  business  deal¬ 
ings,  published  the  day  after  the  first,  was 
not  libelous. 

The  first  said  the  elder  Tavoulareas  set 
up  his  son  in  1974  as  a  partner  in  a  Lon¬ 
don-based  shipping  management  firm 
that  since  has  done  millions  of  dollars  in 
business  operating  Mobil-owned  ships 
under  exclusive  no-bid  contracts. 

The  second  story — the  one  that  was  not 
libelous — quoted  Rep.  John  D.  Dingell, 
D-Mich.,  chairman  of  a  House  energy 
subcommittee,  as  saying  the  Mobil  presi¬ 
dent  may  have  given  false  and  misleading 
statements  under  oath  to  federal  investi¬ 
gators  who  questioned  him  about  his  in¬ 
volvement  with  his  son’s  firm. 

William  and  Peter  Tavoulareas  asked 
for  $50  million  in  damages  against  the 
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newspaper  and  another  $20  million 
against  Dr.  Philip  Piro,  an  eye  surgeon 
who  formerly  was  married  to  William 
Tavoulareas  daughter. 

The  jury  found  Piro  committed  slander 
in  providing  some  of  the  information  for 
the  Post  articles  and  awarded  $5,000  in 
compensatory  damages  to  the  Mobil 
president  and  $1,000  to  his  son. 

Reporter’s  conviction 
of  contempt  is  upheld 


Access  to  libel 
documents  denied 

Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  turned 
down  (August  3)  an  emergency  request 
filed  by  the  Reporters  Committee  for 
Freedom  of  the  ^ess  and  four  Washing¬ 
ton-based  reporters  for  release  of  certain 
documents  in  the  trial  involving  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  president  of 
Mobil  Oil  Corp. 

The  reporters  sought  to  force  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  Oliver  Gasch  to  make  the 
documents  public  over  objections  of  Mo¬ 
bil  (E&P,  July  17). 

The  Reporters  Committee  indicated  in 
challenging  Gasch’s  closure  orders  that  it 
was  seeking  a  “test  case.”  In  two  recent 
decisions,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 


The  State  Supreme  Court  (July  30)  up-  ^hat  the  public  and  press  have  a  constitu- 
held  a  criminal  contempt  finding  against  bonal  right  to  attei^  criminal  trials.  The 


Paul  Corsetti,  a  reporter  for  the  Boston 
Herald  American,  who  refused  to  testify 
about  his  reporting  in  a  murder  case. 
Corsetti’s  lawyer,  Thomas  C.  Troy, 


said  he  would  seek  a  further  stay  of  his  “  access. 


Reporters  Committee  said  that  right 
should  be  extended  to  civil  trials,  and  that 
sealing  the  documents  represented  an  im- 
permissable  “prior  restraint”  on  the  right 


client’s  90-day  jail  sentence  while  he  pur¬ 
sues  appeals  in  Federal  courts  and  poss¬ 
ibly  a  rehearing  before  the  State  Supreme 
Court. 

Hughes  leaves  VOA 

John  Hughes,  director  of  Voice  of 
America  for  the  past  four  months,  was 
named  to  replace  Dean  Fischer  as  chief 
spokesman  for  Secretary  of  State, 
George  P.  Schultz. 

PRESS  ‘N  TIMES. 


N.Y.  Post  editors 
chastize  Rizzuto 

New  York  Yankee  broadcaster,  Phil 
Rizzuto,  who  said  he  was  only  joking 
when  he  told  New  York  Post  sports- 
writer,  Maury  Allen,  that  he  was  retiring 
(E&P,  July  31),  was  reprimanded  in  an 
editorial. 

The  editorial,  which  ran  in  the  sports 
section,  said  Rizzuto  acted,  in  this  case, 
like  a  “street-comer  wiseguy.” 

.  .  DON  FITZGERALD 


“I’ve  finished  this  morning’s  paper,  Tillie.  Fold  it  neatly  and 
return  it  to  the  rack  out  front.’’ 


Judge  orders  HUNG  JURY:  Trial  ends 
late  the  's°and  Honolulu  joint  pact 


San  Jose  News  reporter  Glenn  F.  Bunt¬ 
ing  has  escaped  a  possible  jailing  for  con¬ 
tempt  on  a  shield  law  issue,  but  he  said  he 
wishes  the  matter  had  been  resolved — 
even  at  the  risk  of  jail. 

“We  felt  we  really  had  a  strong  case 
and  were  ready  to  go,”  he  told  E&P. 

The  case  arose  orginally  last  March 
(E&P,  March  6)  over  the  impending  trial 
of  Anthony  Jacques  Broussard,  a  17- 
year-old  high  school  student  arrested  for 
the  rape  and  murder  of  a  14-year-old  girl 
in  Milpitas,  near  San  Jose. 

Sentenced  to  jail 

Broussard  recently  pleaded  guilty,  thus 
making  moot  the  shield  law  conflict  in¬ 
volving  Bunting’s  interviews  with  the 
suspect’s  classmates. 

Bunting,  25,  initially  was  sentenced  to 
60  days  in  jail  for  refusing  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  about  unpublished  material  he 
obtained  from  the  interviews.  But  the 
sentence  by  a  municipal  judge  was  over¬ 
turned  by  a  higher  court  on  a  legal  tech¬ 
nicality.  The  reporter  remained  under 
threat  of  contempt. 

Before  Broussard’s  plea,  the  question 
of  exempting  Bunting  from  testifying  ab¬ 
out  unpublished  matters  was  argued  be¬ 
fore  Superior  Court  Judge  John  Flaherty. 
Bunting  and  the  News  claimed  he  was 
protected  by  the  state  shield  law. 

Judge  rules 

Flaherty  ruled,  however,  that  Bunting, 
on  cross  examination,  would  have  to  re¬ 
veal  material  not  in  his  interview  story. 
The  prosecutor  had  planned  to  call  him 
for  testimony  concerning  the  published 
piece. 

“They  (the  defense)  wanted  the  names 
of  some  of  the  students  I  talked  to,  be¬ 
sides  those  that  were  in  the  story,”  Bunt¬ 
ing  said.  “I  regarded  that  as  confidential 
information.” 

Prepared  for  Jail 

Bunting,  whose  wife  recently  bore 
their  first  child,  asserted  he  was  prepared 
to  go  to  jail  rather  than  yield  on  the  issue 
of  exposing  confidential  sources. 

“After  months  of  haggling  we  are  not  a 
hell  of  a  lot  better  off  than  when  we 
started,”  newsman  said.  “We  didn’t  get  a 
lot  of  help  in  further  protection.” 

Mercury  News  attorney  Edward  P. 
Davis  was  more  optimistic. 

“We  presented  our  case  before  three 
different  judges  and  at  times  I  felt  we 
were  taking  two  steps  forward  and  one 
step  back,”  he  said.  “But  we  accom¬ 
plished  our  main  objective:  We  kept 
Glenn  out  of  jail.  In  this  respect,  it  was  a 
victory.” 
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A  6-woman  jury  ended  their  delibera¬ 
tions  in  a  deadlock  (August  2)  in  the  City 
of  Honolulu’s  antitrust  challenge  to  the 
20-year-old  joint  operating  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and 
Honolulu  Advertiser. 

Jury  foreman,  Pat  Sylva,  who  manages 
a  Honolulu  printing  firm,  informed  Judge 
Martin  Pence,  who  was  sitting  in  for  U.S. 
District  Judge  Jesse  Curtis,  that  the  jury 
was  “hopelessly  deadlocked.”  She  said 
that  some  of  the  jurors  said  they  needed 
more  time  in  order  to  reach  an  agreement, 
while  others,  Sylva  said,  “are  pretty  well 
set  in  our  opinions.”  The  jury  deliberated 
about  14  hours. 

Judge  Pence  said  “Everyone  in  this 
room  regrets  that.”  After  conferring  with 
Judge  Curtis,  who  was  on  business  back 
in  Los  Angeles,  Judge  Pence  declared  a 
mistrial. 

Costly  case 

Thurston  Twigg-Smith,  president  and 
publisher.  Advertiser,  said  the  two  news¬ 
papers  spent  about  $2  million  on  the  case 
and  the  City  of  Honolulu  spent  about 
$500,000  on  the  suit  that  was  filed  in 
March,  1979,  under  the  administration  of 
former  Mayor  Frank  Fasi  and  continued 
by  Mayor  Eileen  Anderson  after  she  took 
office.  Fasi  is  running  on  his  own  ticket 
for  Governor. 

Mayor  Anderson  said  the  case  was  a 
very  difficult  one  for  the  jury  and  “we 
should  be  appreciative  of  their  efforts.” 
There  was  no  word  on  whether  or  not  the 
city  council  would  take  action  on  renew¬ 
ing  the  trial.  If  it  does,  it  is  expected  that  it 
would  take  several  months. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Jesse  Curtis  hand¬ 
ed  the  case  to  the  jury  July  30,  after  more 
than  3  weeks  of  testimony.  A  unanimous 
vote  was  required  for  a  decision. 

The  two  newspapers  have  maintained 
they  are  exempt  from  antitrust  action 
under  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  of 
1970. 

Narrowed  down 

In  his  final  instructions  to  the  jury. 
Judge  Curtis  narrowed  the  case  to 
whether  the  Advertiser’s  management 
sought  a  joint  venture  in  1%2  on  the  good 
faith  assumption  and  with  a  reasonable 
basis  that  such  a  move  was  critical  to  the 
advertiser’s  financial  health. 

The  jury  was  told  it  “must  analyze  the 
facts  as  they  would  have  appeared  to  a 
reasonably  well-informed  observer  in 
1%2.” 

Still  to  be  considered  by  Curtis  is  a 
defense  motion  to  dismiss  the  case  on  he 
grounds  that  the  city  waited  too  long — 17 
years — to  file  the  suit,  as  well  as  a 
directed  verdict  in  favor  of  the  defense. 


Before  the  jury  got  the  case,  Martin 
Anderson,  an  attorney  for  the  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency,  read  into  the  record 
a  statement  agreed  to  by  both  sides  that 
the  joint  venture  had  been  examined  at 
various  times  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  State  Attorney  General’s 
office  between  1%2  and  1981.  According 
to  the  statement,  certain  modifications  in 
the  joint  agreement  were  made  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  Attorney  General’s  in¬ 
quiries. 

In  his  closing  remarks  to  the  jury. 
Advertiser  Attorney  William  Swope 
questioned  the  city’s  motives  in  trying  to 
shatter  the  joint  agreement. 

“The  suit  was  brought  out  of  City 
Hall,”  he  declared.  “It  was  brought  out 
of  political  spite — and  they  waited  almost 
20  years.” 

The  suit  was  filed  in  March,  1979, 
under  the  administration  of  former  Mayor 
Frank  Fasi  and  was  continued  by  Mayor 
Eileen  Anderson  after  she  took  office. 

Special  City  Attorney  J.  Michael  Hen- 
nigan  said  in  his  final  summation:  “This 
case  will  not  eliminate  the  Advertiser 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  ...  all  we  want 
to  do  is  make  them  compete.” 


BRIDGES  OVER  the  Chicago  River 
were  raised  in  unison  in  a  salute  to  the 
38th  Annual  Kup's  Purple  Heart  Cruise 
last  month,  as  two  lashed-together 
barges  passed  Wabash  Avenue.  The  tent- 
covered  barges  carried  servicemen  and 
hospitalized  veterans  on  a  five-hour,  (un¬ 
filled  river  trip.  The  cruise  was  launched  in 
1945  by  Irv  Kupcinet  in  his  Chicago 
Sun-Times  column. 
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August  6  deadline: 

N.Y.  News  warns  unions 
of  cost-cutting  measures 


The  management  of  the  New  York  Dai¬ 
ly  News  outlined  for  union  leaders  (July 
30)  a  series  of  steps  it  will  take  to 
“shrink”  the  newspaper  if  cost-saving 
agreements  with  all  the  unions  cannot  be 
concluded  by  August  6. 

President  and  publisher  Robert  M. 
Hunt  told  the  union  leaders  at  a  meeting 
at  Automation  House  that  the  survival  of 
the  Daily  News  is  at  stake.  Obtaining  un¬ 
ion  agreement  to  cost-reducing  changes 
in  staffing  and  work  rules  is  central  to 
management’s  survival  plan  for  the  news¬ 
paper,  which  lost  more  than  $12  million  in 
1981  and  faces  much  larger  losses  in  1982 
and  subsequent  years. 

The  steps  Hunt  cited  included  eliminat¬ 
ing  an  early  edition  of  the  Sunday  News, 
shutting  down  some  presses  in  the  Man¬ 
hattan  plant,  and  curtailing  circulation  in 
some  outlying  areas. 

Hunt’s  remarks  were  aimed  primarily 
at  four  unions  with  which  the  News  has 
been  unable  to  reach  agreement — the 
drivers,  mailers,  paperhandlers  and 
pressmen. 

The  News,  which  is  seeking  to  reduce 
payroll  costs  by  the  equivalent  of  1,340 
full-time  positions,  has  worked  out  agree¬ 
ments  with  most  of  its  other  unions. 

On  July  16,  to  break  the  negotiating 
deadlock  with  the  four  unions,  manage¬ 
ment  offered  to  extend  alt  union  con¬ 
tracts — including  those  with  job  guaran¬ 
tees — ^for  three  years  beyond  the  present 
March  31,  1984  expiration  date.  It  also 
proposed  a  termination  bonus  program 
f^or  several  unions  that  have  no  job 
guarantees,  and  set  an  August  6  deadline 
for  reaching  agreement  with  all  11  unions. 

In  the  meeting,  and  in  a  letter  subse¬ 
quently  mailed  to  all  News  employees. 
Hunt  said  some  of  the  unions  still  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  News  really  needs  the 
cost  reductions  in  order  to  survive. 

“The  plain  fact  is,  these  savings  are 
necessary  if  the  News  is  to  be  saved,” 
Hunt  wrote.  “Peat  Marwick  Mitchell  & 
Co.,  the  nationally  recognized  account¬ 
ing  firm  chosed  by  the  unions,  has  seen  all 
our  financial  records  and  forecasts.  The 
firm  verified  that  our  figures  are  accurate, 
that  we  need  the  cost  reductions  we’ve 
requested,  that  continuation  of  “busi- 
ness-as-usual”  will  result  in  annual  losses 
averaging  about  $30  million  a  year  for  the 
next  three  years,  and  that  our  survival 
plan  (which  included  $92  million  of  new 
expenditures  and  the  cost  savings  prop¬ 
osed  to  the  unions)  will  work.” 

Hunt  said  that  if  agreements  with  all  the 
unions  cannot  be  reached  by  the  August  6 
deadline,  management  will  take  a  series 


of  actions  aimed  at  shrinking  the  circula¬ 
tion  area  of  the  Daily  News.  “This  pro¬ 
cess  will  cut  costs  in  the  short  run,”  he 
wrote,  “but  its  eventual  result  would  be 
the  closing  of  the  News.” 

He  said  the  first  three  steps  would  save 
$11.3  million  a  year  and  eliminate  more 
than  1,000  shifts  and  2,500  hours  of  over¬ 
time  work  per  week.  Those  steps  are: 

Eliminate  the  early  or  “bulldog”  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday  News,  now  produced 
Saturday  night,  for  a  saving  of  $1.7  mil¬ 
lion.  This  will  eliminate  approximately 
700  hours  of  overtime  and  22  shifts  among 
the  drivers  and  about  700  hours  of  over¬ 
time  among  the  production  employees. 

Shut  down  some  of  the  presses  in  the 
Manhattan  plant,  shifting  more  of  the 
printing  of  the  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  to  the  Brooklyn  plant,  for  a  saving 
of  $5.6  million.  The  maximum  number  of 
presses  used  at  the  Manhattan  plant  will 
be  reduced  from  1 1  to  6  while  the  mini¬ 
mum  number  will  be  reduced  from  6  to  4. 
This  will  save  750  shifts  per  week  by  pro¬ 
duction  employees,  along  with  750  hours 
of  overtime  per  week.  It  will  also  elimin¬ 
ate  65  driver  shifts  per  week. 

Substitute  the  national  edition  for  the 
city  and  suburban  editions  now  circulat¬ 
ing  in  a  number  of  outlying  suburban 
areas,  and  stop  circulating  the  paper 
altogether  in  some  others.  This  would 
save  $2.5  million  a  year.  While  it  would 
hurt  circulation  to  some  extent,  it  would 
also  reduce  production  costs  by  140  shifts 
per  week  while  eliminating  124  driver 
shifts  and  some  280  hours  of  driver  over¬ 
time  per  week. 

In  concluding  his  letter.  Hunt  said:  “I 
remain  hopeful  that  we  will  reach  agree¬ 
ments  that  will  assure  the  survival  of  the 
Daily  News.  But  let  us  be  clear  about  one 
thing:  survival  IS  what  is  at  stake  here.” 

The  Daily  News  is  the  nation’s  largest 
general  circulation  newspaper,  averaging 
1 ,550,000  copies  daily  and  2,040,000  Sun¬ 
day  during  the  first  six  months  of  1982. 

After  meeting  with  News  officials,  the 
union  leaders  gave  indications  (August 
5th)  they  could  not  meet  that  deadline,  and 
they  did  not  commit  themselves  to  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  newspaper’s  demand  to  cut 
1,340  of  its  5,000  positions.  Union  aides 
said  six  unions  had  already  agreed  to  elimi¬ 
nate  a  total  of  600  jobs  at  the  News,  which 
lost  $12  million  last  year  and  says  it  will 
lose  even  more  this  year. 

William  J.  Kennedy,  the  president  of 
the  pressmen’s  union,  said  the  talks  had 
been  clouded  by  what  he  said  was  the 
interference  of  the  New  York  Times.  He 
objected  to  a  July  19  letter  from  the 


Pat  Doyle  retires 

Patrick  Doyle,  veteran  crime  reporter 
for  New  York  News,  has  accept^  the 
company’s  buy-out  offer  and  has  retired 
after  37  years  with  the  newspaper.  Doyle 
claims  to  have  covered  about  20,000  mur¬ 
der  stories  during  his  career  with  the 
News.  He  said  he  was  one  of  approx¬ 
imately  1 ,350  employes  to  accept  the  buy¬ 
out.  A  total  of  76  were  members  of  the 
editorial  staff.  Doyle  said  he  plans  to 
work  again.  In  the  meantime,  he  said  he  is 
at  his  home  in  New  Jersey  busy  counting 
his  money,  an  amount  which  he  declined 
to  go  on  the  record  with. 


Time’s  industrial  relations  office  that  said 
the  newspaper  wanted  to  be  kept  in¬ 
formed  of  the  details  of  any  agreement  the 
unions  reach  with  the  News. 

A  Times  spokesman,  Leonard  R.  Har¬ 
ris,  said  the  letter  was  intended  to  remind 
the  unions  that  the  Times  would  enforce 
its  right  under  present  contracts  to  get 
any  concession  on  basic  wages  or  man¬ 
ning  levels  that  the  unions  give  to  the 
News  to  the  New  York  Post.  The  Post  has 
said  it  lost  $20  million  last  year  and  also 
needs  labor  cuts. 

Wilkes-Barre  ITU 
gets  strike  benefits 

International  Typographical  Union 
members  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 
have  begun  receiving  strike  benefits, 
more  than  three  years  after  they  first 
struck  the  Times  Leader  and,  with  two 
other  unions,  started  the  Citizen’s  Voice. 

Local  ITU  members  have  begun 
receiving  a  total  of  $5,000  to  $6,000  per 
week,  or  about  $90  per  week  for  each  ITU 
striker.  Similar  benefits  have  been  paid 
by  the  other  two  striking  unions,  the 
Guild  and  the  International  Printing  and 
Graphic  Communications  Union,  since 
the  employees  walked  out  three-and-a- 
half  years  ago. 

Strike  benefits  were  originally  withheld 
from  the  Wilkes-Barre  ITU  members 
because  the  ITU  president  and  executive 
council  never  authorized  the  strike.  But 
at  the  August  1981  ITU  convention, 
delegates  voted  to  override  the  officers’ 
ruling  and  provide  aid  to  the  striking  ITU 
members. 

Following  the  vote,  the  ITU  sent  a 
representative  to  Wilkes-Barre  to 
determine  the  financial  need  of  the  strik¬ 
ing  workers  and  a  special  assistance 
allocation  was  started. 

According  to  Jack  Williams,  publisher 
of  the  Citizens  Voice,  the  strike  newspa¬ 
per,  about  85%  of  the  original  striking 
members  from  the  three  unions  are  still 
working  for  the  Citizens  Voice.  Last  year 
their  average  salary  was  $260  per  week 
(including  union  benefits),  he  said. 
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SOMETHING  NEW:  Weekday  coupon  inserts 


James  D.  Pratt,  president  of  Newspap¬ 
er  Co-Op  Couponing,  Inc.  announced  his 
company's  move  into  the  newspaper 
free-standing  insert  category  with  a  new 
program  called  Best  Food  Day  Color  In¬ 
serts  for  1983. 

Pratt  said  that  the  inserts  will  be  deli¬ 
vered  to  over  36,500,000  households  on 
ten  dates  in  1983  as  follows:  February  20, 
March  20,  April  17,  May  15,  June  5,  July 
17,  September  4,  October  9,  November  6 
and  December  4. 

These  ten  insert  dates  are  in  addition  to 
Newspaper  Co-Op  Couponing’ s  pre¬ 
viously  announced  black-and-white,  run- 
of-press  schedule  of  29  dates  giving 
advertisers  39  best  food  day  dates  of  the 
total  52  weeks  in  the  year  during  1983. 

All  ad  buyers’  eyes  are  bound  to  be 
fixed  on  the  offering.  According  to  Pratt, 
who  heads  the  largest  coupon  delivery 
company  in  the  United  States,  the  color 
inserts  program  could  “revolutionize 


by  moving  it  from  Sunday  to  best  food 
day.’’  Until  now  free-standing  coupon  in¬ 
serts  have  been  scheduled  on  Sunday. 
Most  daily  papers’  food  day  sections  are 
mid-week  although  a  few  papers  have 
moved  the  section  to  Monday  as  of  late. 

In  the  past  year,  NCC  delivered  over  15 
billion  coupons  from  over  350  advertisers 
in  more  than  350  newspapers  with  over  40 
million  circulation.  Pratt  makes  a  strong 
case  for  best  food  day  as  the  best  coupon¬ 
ing  day  versus  Sunday  when  competitive 
free-standing  insert  programs  are  deli¬ 
vered. 

A  recent  Market  Facts  study  indicates 
that  90%  of  shoppers  regularly  read  news¬ 
paper  ads  containing  grocery  products. 
Furthermore,  80%  of  all  supermarket  ex¬ 
penditures  occur  Wednesday  through 
Saturday. 

With  daily  newspaper  readership 
slightly  higher  than  Sunday  readership 
(1981  Simmons  Report)  and  66%  of  all 


food  day,  more  coupons  are  delivered  via 
best  fot^  day  newspapers  than  any  other 
media. 

Pratt  says  “Advertisers  would  prefer 
to  deliver  their  coupons  on  the  same  day 
and  in  the  same  newspaper  that  their  cus¬ 
tomers — ^the  grocery  retailers — run  their 
advertising.  However,  prior  to  this  year, 
newspapers  would  not  allow  free¬ 
standing  inserts  in  any  weekly  editions — 
just  Sunday.  Retailers  across  the  country 
began  requesting/demanding  best  food 
day  inserts  since  that  is  when  the  consum¬ 
er  starts  shopping.  Now,  virtually  every 
newspaper  offers  best  food  day  delivery 
of  color  free-standing  inserts  and  that  is 
exactly  what  we  plan  to  offer  national 
advertisers.” 

Paul  B.  Haley  was  appointed  president 
of  Best  Food  Day  Color  Inserts  which  is  a 
division  of  Newspaper  Co-Op  Coupon¬ 
ing,  Haley’s  career  began  at  Procter  & 
Gamble.  Pratt,  Haley,  and  Jim  McManus 


free-standing  insert  national  advertising  retail  advertising  expenditures  on  best 


(Continued  on  page  17) 


James  D.  Pratt 


NCC  delivers  sales! 


Newspaper  Co-Op  Couponing 
delvers  more  coupons  man  any 

^defvery  vehicle  in  America. 

30  DKTBBl/nON  DATES 
1^40  KaaiCM  CmCULATION 
k'240UABKETS 
-350  NEWSPAPERS 

HOC  offen  the  kuml  cost  per  coupon  redeemed! 


COMPARATIVE  COUPONING  ECONOMICS 

Early  Best  Food  Day  Free-Standing  Insert  experience  sug¬ 
gests  that  BFD  Color  Inserts™  will  deliver  a  -1-10%  redemp¬ 
tion  response  versus  Sunday  Inserts.  Comparative  Coupon¬ 
ing  Economics  follow: 

Best  Food  Day  Newspapers 


Distribution  (MM) 
Distribution  Cost  (M) 
Totai  Distribution 

%  Redemption  (1) 

#  Redemptions  (M) 

Totai  Redemptions  (3) 

Totai  Cost  (M) 

Cost/Coupon  Redeemed 
(index) 


(1)  Source:  Nielsen  Clearing  House 
^  (2)  NCC/BFD  Estimate 

^  (3)  Assumes  15c  coupon -t- 7c  handling  =  22c  coupon 


NCC 
Plan  1 

NCC 
Plan  2 

BFD  Color 
Inserts 

Sunday 

FSIs 

Magazine 

On-Page 

Direct 

Mail 

40.0 

40.0 

36.5 

38.0 

30.0 

18.0 

$1.25 

$2.75 

$5.00 

$5.00 

$8.00 

$18.00 

$50 

$110 

$183 

$190 

$240 

$324 

3.4% 

3.6% 

5.6%(2) 

5.1% 

2.6% 

11.6% 

1,360 

1,440 

2,044 

1,938 

780 

2,088 

$300 

$317 

$450 

$426 

$171 

$460 

$350 

$427 

$633 

$616 

$411 

$784 

25.7C 

29.6c 

30.9C 

31 .8C 

52.7c 

37.5C 

(100) 

(115) 

(120) 

(124) 

(205) 

(146) 
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TOP  SALESMAN — Donald  W.  Reynolds,  right,  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Donrey  AAedio  Group,  received  the  Oklahoma  Salesperson  of  the  Year  Award 
from  Dr.  William  S.  Banowsky,  president  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  Reynolds 
received  the  award  at  the  Sales  and  AAarketing  Executives  IntemotiorKil  banquet  in 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Reynolds  began  his  career  as  a  newspaperboy.  He  now  owns  45 
daily  and  41  non-daily  newspapers,  6  radio  stations,  1  television  station,  1 1  outdoor 
advertising  companies  and  3  cable  television  companies. 


Color  supp 
kicks  off 
car  sale  push 

Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register  has 
started  “Operation  Cleansweep,”  a  6- 
week  campaign  to  promote  the  sale  of 
new  automobiles  in  conjunction  with  the 
Motor  Car  Dealers  Association  of  Orange 
County. 

The  program,  using  the  theme  “Test 
Drive  to  Paradise,”  offers  to  the  buying 
public  an  opportunity  to  win  valuable 
prizes  when  they  test  drive  a  new  car 
through  any  of  the  over  160  participating 
new  car  dealers,  including; 

A  Sitmar  14-day  Panama-Caribbean 
cruise  for  two,  including  air  fare; 

A  Sitmar  1 1-day  cruise  for  two,  includ¬ 
ing  air  fare; 

A  Sitmar  7-day  cruise  to  the  Mexican 
Riviera. 

Register  has  prepared  a  kit  of  materials 
including  banners,  posters,  drawing 
boxes,  window  cards  and  entry  blanks  for 
use  by  dealers. 

They  are  supporting  Operation  Clean- 
sweep  with  an  advertising  campaign, 
which  includes  daily  advertising  in  the 
Register,  and  an  18-station  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  spot  buy  that  will  run  during  the 
program. 

In  announcing  Operation  Cleansweep 
Howard  Grothe,  vicepresident  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Register  said,  “I  don’t  know 
of  a  newspaper  or  media  any  place  that 
has  ever  attempted  such  an  ambitious 
program  to  help  the  automobile  industry. 
Daily  we  will  have  thousands  of  lines  in 
the  Register  during  the  six  weeks  and 
several  hundred  radio  spots,  all  designed 
to  help  get  people  into  car  show  rooms.” 

Operation  Cleansweep  was  kicked  off 
with  an  eight-page  full-color  supplement 
to  the  Register.  Participating  dealers  will 
be  displaying  the  banners,  posters  and 
show  cards  in  automobile  windows  now 
through  the  end  of  the  promotion  on 
September  6. 

They  will  also  be  featuring  Operation 
Cleansweep  in  their  advertising  place¬ 
ments  in  addition  to  the  advertising  being 
done  by  the  Register. 

Grothe  said  that  outstanding  salesmen 
for  participating  dealerships  will  be 
awarded  trips  as  a  part  of  Operation 
Cleansweep,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  promotions  ever  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  newspaper. 


Food  day  inserts 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


were  the  1971  founders  of  Marketing  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America  which  is  the  parent 
company  of  both  Newspaper  Co-Op 
Couponing  and  BFD  Color  Inserts. 
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10,000  paid  orders 
for  photo  of  city 

Nearly  10,000  paid  orders  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
when  it  offered  a  front-page  color  photo 
for  sale  to  the  public.  It  was  the  third  time 
in  a  year  the  paper  has  received  heavy 
response  to  a  photo  offer. 

The  most  recent  photo  offer  was  for  a 
11 -by- 14  inch  reprc^uction  of  a  picture 
showing  a  fireworks  burst  over  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  taken  during  St.  Louis' 
three-day  VP  Fair  over  the  Fourth  of  July 
weekend. 

The  photo  was  the  third  by  staff  photo¬ 
grapher  Bill  Stover  offered  for  sale  to  the 
public  as  the  result  of  reader  requests. 
His  previous  pictures  of  a  Fourth  of  July/ 
Arch  photo,  and  a  winter  scene  showing 
the  St.  Louis  skyline,  brought  combined 
orders  for  more  than  18,000  reproduc¬ 
tions. 

The  photos  were  sold  for  $3.50-to- 
$4.00. 


Tv  watchers 

Australian  Newspaper  Ad  Bureau  ran 
an  ad  in  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  to 
inform  advertisers  that;  “On  the  average 
Saturday  night,  60%  of  the  people  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  watching  your  new  tv  com¬ 
mercial  will  be  drunk.  Or  in  the  bath¬ 
room.  Or  making  tea.  Or  making  love. 
The  figure  is  open  to  some  argument,  but 
it’s  accurate  as  far  as  my  research  goes.” 


Court  rules  daily 
can’t  refuse  ad 

The  First  Circuit  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  decided  (June  18)  that  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I.)  Journal  was  in  violation  of 
Section  2  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  in 
refusing  to  publish  an  ad  from  Home 
Placement  Service. 

The  court  said  it  found  no  evidence  that 
the  rental  referral  service’s  copy  was 
false  or  exaggerated.  Since  the  Journal  is 
the  dominant  ad  medium  in  the  city,  the 
court  said  its  refusal  to  run  ads  from  this 
firm  has  the  practical  effect  of  foreclosing 
competition  in  the  housing  vacancy  in¬ 
formation  market,  that’s  “use  of 
monopoly  power  to  destroy  a  potentisd 
competitor”  and  a  violation  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act. 

Two  years  ago  the  Journal  won  a  ruling 
that  it  could  refuse  the  ads  of  a  rental 
referral  agency  (Homefinders  of  Amer¬ 
ica)  on  that  grounds  that  the  ads  were 
misleading,  as  the  property  frequently 
was  not  available  and  often  did  not  exist. 

Allied  Daily  Newspapers  said  the  new 
ruling  was  “obviously  a  very  significant 
decision,  recognizing  as  it  does  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  general  rule  that  a  newspaper 
can  turn  down  any  ad  it  does  not  choose 
to  run.” 


The  Australian  Television  Bureau 
“was  entirely  unamused  by  the  attack.” 
The  group  registered  its  outrage  with  the 
nation’s  media  council,  which  halted  the 
campaign. 
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CAM  APPOINTED— Paul  Phillips,  34, 
was  appointed  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Agency,  according  to  Ralph  Hanes, 
advertising  director.  Prior  to  joining  the 
agency,  Phillips  was  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Santa  Ana  Register.  He 
began  his  career  in  England  with  the 
Westminster  Press  Ltd. 

Simmons  hires  Daigin 
to  run  newspaper  unit 

Eugene  Daigin  has  joined  Simmons 
Market  Research  Bureau  as  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  its  news¬ 
paper  research  division. 

in  this  capacity  he  will  have  overall 
responsibility  for  ail  newspaper  research 
undertaken  by  SMRB. 

Daigin  served  as  marketing  develop¬ 
ment  manager  for  the  Ridder-Johns  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  early  part  of  his  career.  He 
then  served  for  many  years  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  research  and  promotion  for 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker,  after  which  he 
was  with  Million  Market  Newspapers. 

Most  recently  he  was  selected  by  the 
research  committee  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing 
Executives  and  by  the  Newspaper  Re¬ 
search  Council  to  be  the  industry’s  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Simmons  National 
Newspaper  Study.  He  has  also  been  a 
marketing  consultant  to  major  news¬ 
papers. 

In  commenting  on  Dalgin’s  employ¬ 
ment,  Frank  Stanton,  president  of  Sim¬ 
mons  said,  “We  were  greatly  impressed 
by  Gene  Dalgin’s  encyclopedic  know¬ 
ledge  of  local  market  conditions  and  his 
ability  to  reflect  these  in  helping  us  design 
and  carry  out  our  40  market  newspaper 
study. 

In  the  year  ahead  we  expect  to  extend 
that  study  to  another  40  markets.  Gene’s 
expertise  will  be  invaluable  in  assuring 
that  our  research  will  reflect  properly 
these  many  and  diverse  newspaper  mar¬ 
kets.” 
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Bank  marketing  shifts 
seen  in  nationai  survey 

Despite  assaults  from  money  market  News.  “The  financial  service  market- 


funds  and  brokerage  firms,  banks  main¬ 
tain  a  strong  hold  on  consumer  loyalties 
and  show  great  potential  for  competition 
with  sweep  accounts,  according  to  a 
nationwide  survey  conducted  by  Be¬ 
havioral  Science  Research  Corporation 
in  Coral  Gables,  Florida. 

The  project  was  a  joint  effort  of  Be¬ 
havioral  Science  Research,  a  bank 
marketing  and  public  opinion  firm,  and 
Bank  Advertising  News,  an  independent 
newspaper  of  financial  marketing  and 
advertising,  based  in  Miami,  Fla. 

The  survey  showed: 

Over  the  past  few  years,  banks  have 
become  more  important  to  the  invest¬ 
ment  activities  of  fully  54%  of  American 
households,  more  so  than  any  other 
financial  institution.  Money  market  funds 
have  become  more  important  to  45%  of 
the  households.  Credit  unions  and  sav¬ 
ings  and  loan  associations  (S&Ls)  have 
become  less  important  to  consumers, 
with  38%  rating  them  as  declining  in  im¬ 
portance  over  the  past  two  years. 

The  dominant  investment  motivations 
of  consumers  is  maximizing  interest  rates 
and  insuring  the  safety  and  security  of 
investments.  Banks  are  top-rated  for 
safety  and  security  by  55%  of  the  house¬ 
holds,  but  stockbrokers  and  S&Ls  edge 
banks  in  ratings  for  best  interest  (29%  for 
brokers,  31%  for  S&Ls). 

Sweep  accounts  show  remarkable 
strength  as  a  means  of  maintaining  bank 
loyalty  for  depositors  with  less  than 
$20,000  in  investable  assets.  Survey  data 
show  8%  of  the  households  have  repurch¬ 
ase  accounts  or  sweep  accounts,  with  an 
estimated  2.2%  additional  market  share 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  This  represents  a 
growth  rate  of  28%  for  sweep  accounts, 
almost  three  times  the  net  growth  rate  of 
money  market  funds. 

The  $20,000  7-  to  31 -day  certificate  of 
deposit  proposed  by  the  D.I.D.C.  re¬ 
ceived  mixed  reactions.  Although  it  re¬ 
ceived  a  plurality  of  the  investment 
choices  for  persons  with  over  $20,000  to 
invest,  56%  of  the  affluent  respondents 
would  choose  another  investment 
vehicle. 

The  All-Saver  Certificate  of  Deposit  is 
the  least  popular  bank  product,  with  only 
14%  of  the  households  purchasing  it  and 
1 .6%  planning  to  purchase  it  in  the  future . 
Bill  payment  by  telephone  is  among  the 
most  popular  potential  services,  with 
twice  as  many  consumers  wanting  it  has 
having  it  now. 

“We  co-sponsored  this  survey  with 
Behavioral  Science  Research  to  clear 
away  some  of  the  fog  surrounding  finan¬ 
cial  issues  today,”  said  Bob  Heady,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  Bank  Advertising 


place  has  become  chaotic  and  speculative 
in  the  past  several  months,  and  a  survey 
like  this  goes  a  long  way  to  clarify  nation¬ 
al  trends  and  strip  away  some  of  the  rhe¬ 
toric  surrounding  new  product  introduc¬ 
tions. 

Denver  battle 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


“Of  course  not.  We’ve  increased  our 
lead  from  10,000  daily  to  54,000  daily. 
The  Post  slipped  from  26th  to  32nd,”  said 
Looney. 

Of  course,  if  things  continue  to  prog¬ 
ress  the  way  they  have  been,  it  may  not  be 
surprising  to  find  Denver’s  dailies  return¬ 
ing  to  blood  red  headlines,  fistfights  and 
free  premiums  before  another  truce  com¬ 
es  about,  or  a  victor  is  declared. 

War  fever  spreads 

Meanwhile,  a  few  miles  away  a  scaled- 
down  version  of  the  newspaper  war  in 
Denver  is  being  waged  in  Colorado 
Springs  between  the  Colorado  Spring 
Sun,  owned  by  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 
in  Oklahoma  City  and  the  Colorado 
Spring  Gazette  Telegraph,  published  by 
Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.,  Santa  Ana. 
Calif. -based  group.  Denver  and  Colorado 
Springs  are  one  of  the  few  major  markets 
where  competing  dailies  are  owned  by 
different  companies. 

At  present,  the  Gazette-Telegraph  has 
the  advertising  and  circulation  lead.  Cir¬ 
culation  totals  for  the  first  quarter  of  1982 
show  the  G-T  had  a  paid  circulation  of 
more  than  83,000  while  the  Sun  had  a  paid 
circulation  of  about  32,500.  Last  March 
the  Sun  began  free  delivery  of  15,000  pa¬ 
pers  to  homes  in  the  northeast  section  of 
Colorado  Springs.  The  G-T  totals  are  a 
combination  of  its  morning  and  afternoon 
sales.  The  Sun  publishes  only  a  morning 
edition. 

It  is  estimated  by  executives  at  both 
papers  that  the  G-T  gets  in  the  range  of  70 
cents  to  85  cents  of  every  ad  dollar  in¬ 
vested  on  newspaper  ads. 

Both  papers  are  continuing  to  upgrade 
their  editorial  products  with  more  exten¬ 
sive  local  coverage,  syndicated  features 
and  new  graphics.  The  G-T  switched  over 
to  offset  printing  last  year. 

The  Sun  has  undergone  two  rounds  of 
layoffs  in  the  past  two  years.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  17  staffers,  including  7  editorial  em¬ 
ployes,  were  let  go.  Sun  managing  editor, 
Barclay  Jameson,  resigned  without  giv¬ 
ing  reasons. 
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The  Qeveland  Press 

901  Lakeside  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114 


If  you  are  planning  to  build  or 
expand  your  plant  and  you  want  to 


50%  to  70% 


you  must  clip  these  four  pages  and  send 
them  to  your  Plant  Manager,  Architect 
or  Production  Manager  to  see  if  you  can 
take  advantage  of  any  of  these  great 
values  offered  for  Immediate  sale  from 
The  Cleveland  Press 


HOE  CONVERTIBLE  PRESS 


HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE  PRESSES 


Upper  formers  on  all  folders, 
under  folder  and  over  balloon 
color,  32  semi-automatic 
fiying  pasters, 

350  H.P.  group  drives 
per  8  unit  press,  skip  siitters 
aii  folders.  Six  sets  angie  bars 
for  each  folder. 


55”  to  651/2”  WEB 

1948- 

32  units,  6  single  folders  2:1 
factory  rebuilt  1960  for  112  pages 
capacity,  two  double  folders  2:1 

Thirty-two  units  and  17  decks  of  Hoe  23  9/16 
cutoff  Color  Convertible  presses  with  three 
2x1  foiders  with  single  delivery  and  one 
double  delivery  2x1  folder. 


DIAGRAM  OF  PRESS 


LINES  1  &  2:  (W2976-81  With  Add. 

1669-72  &  1883-6) 
ORDER  NO:  54000  &  631 90 

79”  Between  Frames  -  23  9/16”  Cut-off 
(15”  Die.  Cyl.) 

All  Folders  2  to  1  Ratio. 

‘B’  Foiders  Doubie-Delivery 

Folders  No.  1 -3-5-7  Rebuilt  for  112  Pages 


All  6  Folders  Equipped  with 
6  SKIP  SUTTERS 
(Lowers  LH  Former) 

Unee  1  &  2  Have  Group  Drive 
Cutler-Hammer  Motors  A«  Shown 


Press  Lines  Can  Be 
Configured  For  6  Folders 
(4)— 2x1  Single  Delivery 
and  (2)— 2x1  Double  Delivery 


ARE  YOU  PLANNING 

. . .  modifying,  upgrading  or  expanding  your  plant? 
Then  you  must  look  at  these  values! 


BUILDING  ELECTRICAL  Cost  Price 

SYSTEMS 

A.  Two  G.E.  750/1000  KVA 
Transformer  Load  Center  with 
associated  switch  gear  12,000 
primary,  240  secondary.  Max  cap. 

3000  amps.  Breaker  type  AK  $100,000  $50,000 

B.  Branch  Circuit  Breakers— GE 
main  frame  2000  amp  Buss 
240/3  phase 

3 — 225  A,  CK  Frame  Breakers 
1 — 600  A,  CL  Frame  Breaker 

1 — 800A,  M  Frame  Breaker  $22,000  $11,000 

C.  I.T.E.  Muitimite  Switchboard 
1 — 500  A  Type  KC  Breaker 

1 — 600  A  Type  KC  Breaker 

1—800  A  Type  KC  Breaker  $14,000  $6,000 

D.  Westinghouse  Main 
Frame— 4000  AMP 

(8)  600  AMP— 3P  Breakers 

(4)  300  AMP— 3P  Breakers  $52,000  $25,000 

E.  Branch  Circuit — Sub  Panels 
available 

600V— 225  amp— 115  Volt 
230V— 125  amps 
120/208Y— 100  amps 
230  V— 600  amp 


480  V— 100  amp 

$6,000 

$2,900 

F.  Allen  Bradley  Modular  Control 
Center 

600  amp  capacity,  combination 
starters  size  1  and  3 

$8,000 

$4,000 

G.  Transformers 

3— KVA,  9  KVA,  15  KVA,  25  KVA 
240V — 3  phase — primary/ 
secondary  120V/208Y 

$8,000 

$4,000 

H.  I.T.E.  Buss  Ducts 

3000  AMP  Buss  Duct 

$300/ft. 

$1 00/ft. 

2000  AMP  Buss  Duct 

$200/ft. 

$  90/ft. 

600  AMP  Buss  Duct 

$  55/ft. 

$  20/ft. 

400  AMP  Buss  Duct 

$  41 /ft. 

$  15/ft. 

225  AMP  Buss  Duct 

$  33/ft. 

$  10/ft 

1.  I.T.E.  Plug-in  Switches 

30  amp,  60  amp,  100  amp,  200 
amp,  400  amp  fusable  switches 

$14,000 

$6,000 

BUILDING  EQUIPMENT  AND 
MATERIALS 

A.  3  Lines  of  1 4  Ton  Cranes  for  Press 
Removal. 

$100,000 

$25,000 

B.  5  Twomotors — Newsprint  clamp 
trucks— 360°,  4000  lbs.,  propane 

$7,000  ea. 

C.  Mailroom  Electric  Pallet  Trucks 

3  new  Yale — 3000  lb. 

$3,500 

$2,500 

BUILDING  EQUIPMENT  AND 
MATERIALS  (cont.) 

CM 

Pms 

Prie* 

2  Yale— 4000  lb. 

1  L.S.— 4000  lb. 

$3,000 

$1,500 

$1,000 

D.  (2)  Ingersol  Rand  Air 

Compressors— 1 25  HP/HSV/ 100 
lb.  at  600  cfm  (like  brand  new) 

$20,000  ea. 

$10,000  ea. 

E.  (2)  Ross  &  White  Auto  Truck 
Washers 

$40,000 

$10,000 

F.  Economy  Baler— #160 

- 

$7,000 

G.  48  Reel  Room  Wellington 
Newsprint  carts 

— 

$1 10.00  ea. 

H.  Gifford  Wood  Newsprint  Conveyor 
400  ft. 

$125,000 

$30,000 

1.  1  KEMT  Press  Room  Floor 
Scrubber  (New— Jan.  1,  1982) 

$3,000 

$2,000 

J.  1 — 1500  Gal.  Electric  Hot  Water 
Heater  &  Tank — new 

300  gal.  Booster  Tank 

$10,650 

$4,300 

$5,000 
$1 ,500 

K.  Air  Conditioning  Units 

6  units  from  5  Ton  to  10  Ton 

All  240  V — can  be  used  for 
Computer  rooms 

$12,500 

$4,000 

L.  2 — 7’/?  HP  Trench  Pumps  and 

1 — new  10  HP  pump 

$3,300 

$1,500 

M.(27)  American  Air  Pressroom  ink 
mist  filters 

$27,000 

$5,000 

N.  2,500  ft.  of  quality  office  movable 
partitions — complete  with  doors, 
windows,  etc. 

$50,000 

$15,000 

0.  All  types  of  building  material — 
lockers,  toilets,  sinks,  plumbing, 
doors,  locks,  etc. 

PRODUCTION  EQUIPMENT 

A.  7  Silver  Recovery  Units — new 

$1 ,300  ea. 

$700  ea. 

B.  2  MITA  Full  page  copiers 

$6,000  ea. 

$3,500  ea. 

C.  2  Model  434  Tektronic  Dual  Trace 
Scopes 

$3,191  ea. 

$1 ,300  ea. 

D.  (2)  New  KNF  Punch  Bend  Trim 
units  with  conveyor  to  pressroom 

$37,000  ea. 

$25,000  ea. 

E.  (9)  Cutler  Hammer  Telescopic 
Power  Tox^k  Loaders — exterxte  9  ft. 

$13,500  ea. 

$2,500  ea. 

F.  Complete  In-House  Job  Print 
Shop 

$35,000 

$12,000 

G.  (2)  1830  G.A.  Tal  Star  Computers 
with  2  Data  Products  600  LPM 
Printers,  4  disc  drives 

$8,000 

Many,  many  more  items— call  or  come  to 
Cleveland  to  inspect  these  values. 


“I’ve  taken  better 
care  of  these  trucks 
than  my  own  car!’’ 


Bill  Stelz,  Press  Transportation  Superintendent 
for  32  years  at  the  Cleveland  Press. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 


Olsen  Step  Vans 

Ail  aluminum  body — eight  (8)  and 

nine  (9)  foot 

All  six  (6)  cylinder 

All  four  (4)  speed  transmissions— no 
automatic  transmissions 
95%  of  all  trucks  have  dual  wheels 
Wheel  bases  are  from  104  inches  to 
108  inches 

Prices  range  from  $2,100  to 
$5,000  marked 

More  than  1 25  to  choose  from 
Notary  on  premises — 
buy  today  and  take 
truck  with  you. 


TERMS  OF  SALE: 

This  is  not  an  auction.  We  are  inviting  interested  parties  to  view  the  equipment  and 
submit  offers  to  the  Cleveland  Press  Publishing  Co.  All  equipment  purchased  will  be  on  an 
'*as'is"  —  ‘‘where-is"  basis,  and  purchasers  will  assume  responsibility  for  dismantling 
and  transportation. 

The  Cleveland  Press  Publishing  Co.  makes  no  warranties,  implied  or  otherwise,  as  to  the 
suitability  or  applicability  of  the  equipment  to  the  purchaser's  operation.  Purchasers  will 
be  required  to  remove  equipment  purchased  within  60  days  (except  pressroom  equipment). 
Offers  should  be  submitted  in  writing  to  Edward  R.  Padilla,  do  The  Cleveland  Press. 

901  Lakeside  Avenue.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114. 

For  information  concerning  equipment,  please  call: 

PRESSROONM  PAPER  ROOM: 

Tony  Purrachio .  216-623-6805 

BUILDING  MAINT.  EQUIP  /  GARAGE  f  MACHINE  SHOP 

Syl  Purrachio . 216-623-6801 

MAILROOM  /  COMPOSING  I  ENGRAVING  f  DATA  CENTER  / 
CAMERAS,  EDITORIAL  /  FURNITURE  /  TYPEWRITERS, 

ADDING  MACHINES  I  JOB  SHOP 

JimArdire .  216-623-6474 

All  other  items:  21 6-623-6475 

Gordon  K.  Giboney . 216-623-6607 

623-6474  or  623-6475 

The  Cleveland  Press  Publishing  Co.  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  any  offer. 


Promotion  Pieces 


By  Terilyn  McGovern-Mazza 

Getting  to  the  public 

The  challenge  for  newspapers  in  this  electronic  age  is  to 
get  to  the  people.  Newspapers  are  meeting  that  challenge 
in  various  ways.  The  Dallas  Morning  News  and  Los 
Angeles  Times  have  prepared  tools  explaining  and  iden¬ 
tifying  various  aspects  of  the  newspapers.  Dallas  Morning 
News  has  printed  a  19”x24'/2”  poster  titled  “Introducing 
Lifelong  Friend.”  This  is  a  reproduction  of  a  front  page 
with  each  section  (flag,  banner,  headline,  cutline,  byline, 
lead,  etc.)  designated  and  explained. 

Los  Angeles  Times  has  compiled  a  booklet — Profile  of  a 
Newspaper — which  tells  the  story  of  the  continuing  growth 
of  the  paper  from  1881  to  the  present.  Its  purpose  is  to  fe¬ 
ature  some  of  the  people  and  accomplishments  that  have 
enabled  the  newspaper  to  play  a  role  in  the  history  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  Los  Angeles  and  Southern  California. 

In  explaining  the  history  of  the  Times  the  writers  have 
included  a  section  on  the  making  of  a  newspaper  and 
career  opportunities  within  the  newspaper  world. 

Anyone  interested  in  obtaining  samples  may  write  to  the 
promotion  departments  of  the  respective  papers. 

Why  has  the  Houston  Chronicle  been  a  national  leader 
in  classified  advertising? 

The  answer  is  personal  service,  that  little  bit  extra,  that 
means  so  much  to  the  advertiser. 

This  spring  the  Chronicle's  promotion  and  classified 
advertising  departments  launched  a  new  campaign  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  personal  side  of  classified's  success  story.  Miss 
Classified.  She  listens.  The  name  Miss  Classified  was 
coined  in  1912  by  the  advertising  manager  Arthur  Seline. 
Subsequently  the  Chronicle's  Miss  Classified  services 
have  had  a  public  representative  who  provides  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  image  for  the  CIronicle's  classified 
services. 

Robert  Holt,  marketing  manager,  explained  how  the 
campaign  came  about.  “When  we  first  started  working  on 
this  project,”  he  said,  “our  feeling  was  to  tell  the  public 
why  Miss  Classified  is  the  success  story  of  classified 
advertising,  what  makes  the  Chronicle  different,  why  the 
other  newspaper  in  this  city — with  the  same  economic  cli¬ 
mate  and  the  same  opportunities — couldn't  come  close  to 
the  results  we've  achieved.  What  we  discovered  was  a 
style  of  classified  advertising  that  our  folks  do  better  than 
anyone  else — they  listen.  We  provide  our  customers  with 
personal  attention  and  professional  assistance  in  their 
advertising.  And  that's  exactly  what  we  felt  Houston 
should  know.” 

Besides  serving  as  classified's  public  image.  Miss  Classi¬ 
fied  als  performs  a  service  for  the  Houston  community  on 
behalf  of  the  Chronicle.  Under  the  name  Miss  Classified, 
she  travels  throughout  the  Houston  area,  sharing  her 
knowledge  on  beauty  and  fashion  with  various  women's 
groups,  offices  and  schools. 

«  «  4t 

Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  Sentinel  completed  its  most  successful  Spring  Circula¬ 
tion  Campaign  ever. 

The  multi-media  advertising  campaign  included  in-paper 
ads,  radio  and  tv  spots.  The  theme  of  the  campaign  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  immediacy  of  the  morning  Sentinel  and  the 
comprehensive  coverage  offered  by  the  evening  Journal. 

According  to  Abigail  Nash,  vicepresident/promotion 
manager:  “We  feel  the  creative  platforms  reflected  very 
well  the  basic  strengths  of  each  newspaper,  “Get  the 
whole  story,  (was  the  theme)  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
and  (it)  stressed  the  large  staff  and  in-depth  coverage  pro- 
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ALDT  OF  PEOPLE 
READING  you  THE  NEWS 
ARE  READING 
OUR  NEWS. 


"K  someone's  only  giving  you  the  headlines,  you're  not  getting  the  full 
story."  Ad  featured  a  fast-talking  disc  jockey,  "Dwight  the  Light 
Fantastic,"  and  was  also  a  30-second  tel^sion  spot. 

vided  by  our  larger  afternoon  paper.  The  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel's  theme  line,  ‘In  the  Morning.  In  the  Know,'  focused 
attention  on  the  Sentinel's  comprehensive  news  coverage 
and  morning  publishing  cycle.” 

Said  Harold  Schwartz,  vice  president/circulation  direc¬ 
tor:  “We  think  it  was  the  m.ost  successful  campaign  in  our 
history.  We  had  a  higher  percentage  of  our  carriers  obtain¬ 
ing  orders  and  total  sales  improvements  were  outstanding. 
We  got  our  evening  paper  ahead  of  a  year  ago  for  about 
seven  weeks  during  the  campaign.  Losses  on  Sunday  have 
been  overcome  with  the  Sunday  Journal,  now  at  an  all- 
time  high  in  the  primary  marketing  area,  and  the  Sentinel 
is  selling  at  an  all-time  high — 182,000  plus — in  all  areas.” 

Some  of  the  advertisements  in  the  campaign  focus  on 
the  in-depth  information  and  investigative  coverage  offered 
by  newspapers  as  compared  to  television.  Newspapers  in¬ 
terpret  the  news,  make  you  laugh,  cry,  love,  hate  and  best 
of  all,  think. 

In  addition,  as  part  of  the  campaign,  650  news  carriers 
were  treated  to  an  airplane  tour  of  Southwestern  Wiscon¬ 
sin  as  a  reward  for  their  outstanding  sales  efforts. 

New  York  Post  has  picked  up  co-sponsorship  of  the  Ike 
Golf  Championship,  replacing  the  New  York  News. 

International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  continues  as 
sponsor  of  the  amateur  tournament  that  plays  host  to  more 
than  600  golfers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area.  The  Ike  is 
in  its  28th  year. 

According  to  Post  executive  sports  editor  Jerry  Lisker,  the 
Post  was  approached  by  “people  from  IT&T  and  the  promo¬ 
ters  of  the  tournament”  and  asked  if  it  wanted  to  co-sponsor 
the  annual  tournament.  Lisker  said  he  evaluated  it  and  de¬ 
cided  to  accept  sponsorship. 
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Emery  A.M.  can  make  your  tough  job  a  lot  easier. 

Instead  of  having  to  call  different  shipping  companies  for  different  shipping  sizes, 
you  can  make  one  call  to  Emery  to  deliver  them  all. 

Big  shipments,  small  envelopes,  or  in-between  packages.  Emery  A.M. 
takes  virtually  any  size  from  ounces  to  tons  and  schedules  delivery 
to  most  of  America  the  very  next  morning. 

It’s  a  great  service,  and  only  one  company  can  deliver  it.  Emery. 

Because  when  you’ve  got  a  tough  job  and  you  want  to  make  it  easier, 
what  you  need  is  an  edge. 


C  Emery  Worldwide  1982 
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Laurence  J.  McQuillan,  former 
White  House  reporter  for  United  Press 
International  and  assistant  news  editor  in 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  joined  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  as  Washington  correspondent. 

McQuillan  was  with  UPI  for  1 1  years  in 
New  York  state  and  Washington  before 
joining  the  News  in  1980. 

]|e  4c  3|c 

Chris  Waddle,  managing  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Times,  has  moved  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Anniston  (Ala.) 
Star.  He  succeeds  Stephen  Hartgen, 
who  joined  the  Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  Times- 
News  as  managing  editor. 

Waddle  worked  at  the  Birmingham 
(A\a.)  Post-Herald  and  then  was  an  editor 
and  Washington  correspondent  during 
eight  years  with  the  Coarier-Jonrnal, 
Louisville.  He  moved  to  Kansas  City  in 
1979. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  B.  Koupal,  business  manager 
and  controller  for  the  Bulletin  Company, 
Philadelphia,  was  named  controller  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Conrant.  He  replaces 
Richard  G.  Wakefield,  who  left  in 
May  to  become  treasurer  and  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer  of  the  Denver  Post,  which  like 
the  Courant  is  a  subsidiary  of  The  Times 
Mirror  Co. 

♦  ♦  * 

Steven  Terry,  managing  editor  of  the 
Rutland  Herald,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Vermont  Press  Association. 
Fellow  officers  are;  Mike  Donoghue, 
staff  writer,  Burlington  Free  Press, 
vicepresident;  Ellie  Dixon,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Caledonian  Record.  St.  Johnsbury, 
secretary;  and  M.  Dickey  Drysdale, 
publisher.  White  River  Valley  Herald, 
Randolph,  reelected  treasurer. 
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New  staffers  at  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Denver,  include: 

John  Waller,  to  the  copy  desk  from 
his  former  post  as  copy  desk  supervisor  at 
the  defunct  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Jim  Pinkelman,  to  the  copy  desk, 
from  assistant  news  editor  at  the  Denver 
Post. 

Chance  Conner,  to  reporter,  from 
the  Boulder  Daily  Camera. 

Vincent  Carroll,  to  editorial  writer 
from  copy  desk  chief  for  the  Minneapolis 
Star. 

Steven  Caulk,  to  sportswriter  from 
the  Morristown  (N.J.)  Daily  Record. 

Randy  Holtz,  to  sports  reporter; 
formerly  at  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Clay  Latimer,  to  sports  reporter, 
from  the  Colorado  Springs  Sun. 

Robert  Matthews,  to  sports  copy 
desk  chief,  from  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
where  he  was  a  copy  editor. 

David  Reed,  to  assistant  sports  editor 
from  assistant  city  editor  at  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

4c  4c  4( 

Jane  Anderson  Almquist  succeeds 
Robert  C.  Blethen  as  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor-administration  of  the  Seattle 
Times.  Blethen  recently  was  named 
promotion  manager.  Almquist,  with  the 
Times  since  1951,  has  served  as  editor  of 
the  View  section  and  newsfeatures  editor 
and  has  written  a  column  for  many  years. 

4c  *  * 

Paul  Scott  Malone  was  named  state 
editor  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  Oklaho¬ 
ma  City,  succeeding  Jim  DeSilver  who 
resigned. 

4c  4c  4c 

Todd  Bell  was  appointed  news  editor 
of  the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home 
News.  Ronald  J.  Czajkowski  succeeds 
Bell  as  business  news  editor. 

Bell’s  wife,  Vera  Stek,  is  Tempo  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Woodhridge  (N.J.)  News  Tri¬ 
bune.  m 

David  Flinn  was  named  national 
advertising  director  of  Newsday,  Long 
Island.  He  was  in  the  automotive  and  roto 
departments  of  Newsday  before  being 
named  assistant  national  advertising 
manager  in  1977.  He  joined  the  paper  in 
1948. 


NEWSPEOPLE 


Martin  McReynolds,  who  spent  the 
past  nine  years  with  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  in  Latin  America,  returned  to  the 
United  States  to  join  the  national  desk  at 
the  Miami  Herald.  Most  recently  he  was 
UPI  manager  for  Colombia. 

4c  4c  4: 

David  L.  Hall  was  named  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Kentucky  Business 
Ledger,  Louisville,  a  business  and  fi¬ 
nance  newspaper.  Hall  formerly  was 
owner  and  publisher  of  P.M.  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  a  three-a-week  news¬ 
paper  serving  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix, 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  Previously  he  was 
advertising  director  of  the  St.  Thomas 
Daily  News  and  also  advertising  director 
of  The  Virgin  Islander,  Gannett  Co.  pub¬ 
lications. 

4e  4c  4c 

Robert  L.  Tucker  was  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  production  for  the  Dispatch  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  and  agent  for  the  Col¬ 
umbus  Citizen-Journal.  He  joins  the  com¬ 
pany  from  the  Detroit  News  where  he  was 
an  assistant  production  manager — opera¬ 
tions  and  earlier  assistant  production 
manager  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

4c  4c  4c 

Charles  Drew,  Chickasha  (Okla.) 
Daily  Express  general  manager,  has  be¬ 
come  regional  manager  of  the  Eastern 
Newspaper  Division  of  Donrey  Media 
Group.  He  will  continue  Chicksha  work 
while  supervising  newspapers  in  Durant, 
Frederick,  Guymon,  Holdenville,  Wewo- 
ka  and  Pauls  Valley — all  Oklahoma 
cities. 

4c  4c  4c 

Karen  Hanes,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Valley  Times,  Pleasanton, 
Calif.,  succeeds  Robert  Bartlett  as 
retail  advertising  manager  of  the  Contra 
Costa  Times,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  Bart¬ 
lett  will  manage  the  East  Bay  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Inc.  co-op  advertising  department. 
Hanes  has  been  with  East  Bay  14  years. 


MATHEWS 


Distinctive  national  coveraqe  beqins  with  di¬ 
rection  and  leadership  from  people  like  Linda 
Mathews,  the  assistant  national  editor  of  the 
l.os  Anqeles  Times,  former  bureau  chief  in 
Honq  Kong  and  Peking. 


Another  plus  from  the 

Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Service 
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John  A.  Stark  was  appointed  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Detroit  for  Reuters  News 
Service.  He  formerly  was  assigned  to 
Reuters  financial  news  bureau  in  Chicago 
and  was  Chicago  bureau  chief  for  two 
Chilton  business  magazines.  Stark  has  re¬ 
ported  news  and  sports  for  three  Ohio 
dailies. 


David  Gordon  was  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  University  of  Miami  depart¬ 
ment  of  communication.  He  has  served  as 
interim  department  chairman  the  past  1 1 
months. 

Gordon  joined  the  UM  faculty  in  1980 
after  12  years  at  Northwestern  Universi¬ 
ty’s  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  where 
he  also  held  a  joint  appointment  in  urban 
affairs. 

Earlier  in  his  career,  Gordon  was  with 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison, 
for  five  years. 

*  itC 

Thomas  Feran  is  the  new  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine.  Feran,  a  native  of  Cleveland,  pre¬ 
viously  was  with  the  Stamford  (Conn.) 
Advocate,  most  recently  as  assistant 
managing  editor/Sunday.  A  cum  laude 
graduate  of  Harvard  University,  Feran 
was  editor  of  the  Han  ard  Lampoon. 


Carl  Gewirtz  has  moved  up  from 
financial  editor  to  associate  editor  of  the 
International  Herald  Tribune.  Bill 
McBride  will  take  over  as  financial 
editor. 


Richardson 


Bunny  Richardson,  who  has  held  a 
variety  of  postions  in  her  nine  years  with 
the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record,  was  named 
city  editor.  She  had  been  assistant  city 
editor  since  last  October. 

Deborah  K.  Woolley  was  named 
business  editor  of  the  Record.  She 
formerly  was  editorial  assistant  and  copy 
editor  for  The  State,  a  sister  publication 
of  the  Record. 

«  «  « 

Jon  P.  Zaimes,  copy  editor  for  the 
Evening  Journal,  Wilmington.  Del.,  was 
promoted  to  weekend  news  editor  for  the 
News-Journal  papers  in  Wilmington 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Tim  Panaccio,  former  sportswriter  for 
the  defunct  Philadelphia  Journal,  joined 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Washington  Times. 
Panaccio  also  worked  at  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette . 

*  * 

A.  R.  Garrison  was  named  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  The  Olympian,  Olympia, 
Wash.,  succeeding  Mary  E.  Maynard. 
Garrison  was  formerly  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald. 


Thom  as  L.  White  was  appointed  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  effective 
September  1.  White  will  succeed  Wii 
LIAM  Dobler,  who  held  the  position  for 
21  years  and  now  assumes  responsihility 
for  the  edftorial  page. 

White  has  been  editor  of  the  DaHv  Cali¬ 
fornian.  El  Cajon,  since  January.  1980. 
and  was  managing  editor  of  the  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette  previously. 

*  «  * 

Kevinne  Mor  an  has  joined  the  Hong 
Kong  bureau  of  the  Asian  Wall  Street 
Journal  as  a  copy  editor.  Formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union.  she  was  a  Gannett  fellow  in  the 
University  of  Hawaii's  Asian  Studies  for 
Journalists  program. 
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exclusives  from  top  writers, 
including:  Tom  Wolfe  on  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 
. . .  joint  reporting  by  network 
news,  Bill  Moyers'  CBS 
evening  news  team  and  a 
dozen  cooperating  papers  on 
poisoned  water  .  children 
and  childhood  by  Cullen 
Murphy  .  .  .  and  20  more 
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Notes  on  people 


These  newsrooms  have  gourmet  treat  time 


In  some  newsrooms  the  food  is  better 
than  deli  sandwich  fare. 

In  fact  it’s  gourmet  class — especially  at 
the  Indio  (Calif.)  Daily  News  when  Bill 
Wilson  of  the  copy  desk  brings  in  some  of 
his  homework  for  a  College  of  Desert 
class. 

And  it’s  gourmet  treat  at  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City  Times 
when  wire  attendant  Trong  Nguyen 
brings  in  the  Vietnamese  egg  rolls  for 
which  he  and  his  wife,  Kieu  Nga,  are 
acclaimed — even  by  the  Skirvin  Plaza 
Chef  Van  Adkins  who  orders  up  the  crea¬ 
tions  for  special  parties. 

Wilson  turns  the  pressure  on  the  Daily 
News  copy  desk  when  stories  run  long 
and  he’s  late  for  a  class.  Reporters  sel¬ 
dom  scoff,  according  to  the  Evening 
News  Association  Newsline  monthly, 
when  Wilson  brings  in  a  multi-layer 
chocolate  dessert  rather  than  a  term  pap¬ 
er.  His  fondness  for  using  liquers  in  his 
cakes  is  becoming  legendary. 

Wilson  spends  time  creating  recipes  to 
highlight  his  meals  when  there’s  a  lull  on 
the  wire.  He  leans  toward  Cornish  game 
hens  baked  in  clay  and  favors  a  collection 
of  vintage  cast  iron  cookware  he  consid¬ 
ers  to  be  the  secret  of  his  cooking. 

Wilson,  a  former  publisher  and  co¬ 
owner  of  weekly  publications  in  Utah, 
turned  river  guide  a  few  years  and  then 
resumed  his  journalism  career  in  1977. 


In  Oklahoma  City,  “Tony”  Trong’segg 
rolls  brought  into  the  office  last  Christ¬ 
mas  brought  suggestions  that  he  should 
start  a  family  business. 

Senior  economic  writer  Glen  Bayless 
wrote  about  Trong’s  “Roll  d’  Asie”  (Roll 
of  Asia)  in  the  Sunday  Oklahoman  and 
Wayne  Mackey  mentioned  them  in  his 
column.  The  tasty  creation  is  considered 
“the  Mercedes  of  egg  rolls”  by  the  Skir¬ 
vin  Plaza  chef. 


The  recipe  is  a  combination  of  ingre¬ 
dients,  basically  Viet  Nam,  with  some 
from  Singapore,  Malaysia  and  Indonesia 
where  Trong  worked  as  a  news  corres¬ 
pondent  while  based  in  Saigon.  But  he 
says  he  and  his  wife  put  in  other  ingre¬ 
dients  to  suit  the  American  taste. 


The  couple  make  about  nine  dozen  egg 
rolls  per  night,  at  the  rate  of  25  to  30  an 
hour.  The  rolls  are  smaller  than  ordinary 
Chinese  egg  rolls  and  skins  are  thinner. 
After  preparation,  the  rolls  are  wrapped 
in  foil  for  the  freezer  and  allowed  to  thaw 
naturally  before  being  cooked  in  deep  fat. 


Trong  calls  his  business  a  pleasure  and 
a  pride.  “It’s  our  dream,  because  we  are 
from  a  foreign  land.  We  came  here  be¬ 
cause  America  is  a  land  of  opportunities, 
open  to  everyone.”  He  arrived  in  the  Un¬ 
ited  States  as  a  refugee  and  has  been  wire 
attendant  in  the  Oklahoman  and  Times 
newsroom  four  years. 


Back  home  again  in  Indiana 


The  Wilsons 


Sarah  and  W.  S. 


A  young  husband  and  wife  newspaper 
team  has  returned  home  to  work  in  Indi¬ 
ana  after  several  earlier  posts  in  Alaska 
and  Kansas  City. 

They  are  W.  S.  Wilson,  who  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (Ind.)  Sentinel,  and  his  wife,  Sarah 
Overmyer  Wilson,  who  joined  the  display 
advertising  sales  department  of  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  presently  and  later  will  be  assigned 
to  the  business  staff  as  assistant  to  the 
publisher. 

The  new  managing  editor  was  with  the 
Kansas  City  Star  the  past  two  years  and  a 


member  of  the  reporting  team  of  the  Star 
and  the  Kansas  City  Times  that  won  this 
year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  for  local  coverage  of 
the  Hyatt  Regency  hotel  disaster. 

Wilson,  a  native  of  West  Lafayette, 
was  graduated  from  Indiana  University’s 
School  of  Journalism  as  was  his  wife .  Fol¬ 
lowing  graduation  he  spent  four  years  in 
Alaska,  working  for  the  Anchorage 
Times  as  a  reporter  and  the  Daily  News  as 
sports  editor  and  local  government  repor¬ 
ter.  Wilson  was  editor  of  the  Indiana  Dai¬ 
ly  Student  his  senior  year. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  the  daughter  of  Roches¬ 
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ter  Sentinel  publisher  Jack  K.  Overmyer, 
had  an  early  indoctrination  into  the  news¬ 
paper  profession.  In  addition,  she  has 
worked  as  an  advertising  rep  for  the 
South  Bend  Tribune  and  also  was  a  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Daily  Student  her 
senior  year. 

While  in  Alaska,  the  young  Rochester 
native  was  managing  editor  of  The  Alaska 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  then  worked  as 
a  staff  writer  in  the  Associated  Press 
bureau  in  Anchorage. 

The  Wilsons  have  a  14-month-old  son, 
Luke. 

Richmond  reporter 
facing  $1,400  fine 

A  reporter  for  a  Richmond,  Va.  news¬ 
paper  was  fined  $1,400  (July  28)  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  reveal  her  unnamed  sources  in  a 
story  about  cocaine  use  in  the  Richmond 
area. 

On  July  15,  Richmond  Circuit  Court 
Judge  James  Wilkinson  imposed  a  $  1 00-a- 
day  fine  on  Robin  Tray  wick,  author  of  a 
story  published  June  27  in  the  Rich- 
mmond  Times-Dispatch.  The  action  en¬ 
ded  Traywick’s  appearance  before  one 
grand  jury  that  has  been  disbanded.  A 
second  grand  jury  will  continue  investi¬ 
gating  the  use  of  drugs  in  the  Richmond 
area,  and  Tray  wick  could  be  called  before 
it. 

Traywick’s  article  quoted  an  alleged 
cocaine  dealer  saying  he  knew  of  judges, 
prosecutors,  police  officers  and  a  private 
lawyer  who  used  cocaine.  Wilkinson  had 
sought  the  names  of  confidential  source 
and  the  lawyer,  a  description  of  the  drug 
dealer  and  the  location  where  Traywick 
interviewed  the  dealer. 

All  in  the  family 
insurance  plan 

Included  in  a  new  two-year  contract 
being  written  at  the  Village  Voice,  a  New 
York  City  weekly  paper,  is  a  health  insur¬ 
ance  plan  that  covers  ‘  ‘  spouses  or  equiva¬ 
lents”  and  payments  for  psychiatric  care. 

The  health  insurance  program  will  be 
administered  by  the  local  union.  District 
65  of  the  Distributive  Workers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  became  part  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  in  1980. 

A  thrift-penision  plan  in  which  manage¬ 
ment  will  contribute  50  cents  for  every  $1 
each  employe  saves,  up  to  6%  of  the  base 
salary  is  included  as  well  as  an  affirmative 
action  clause. 

Details  of  the  contract  are  still  being 
worked  out.  In  a  73-to-45  vote  (July  7)  the 
staff  agreed  to  a  pay  increase  of  at  least 
$55  a  week  over  the  next  two  years,  re¬ 
troactive  to  July  1.  The  average  salary  is 
currently  $277  a  week. 

The  Voice  is  a  division  of  News  Group 
Publications  Inc.,  the  publishing  company 
owned  by  Rupert  Murdoch. 
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AEJ  meeting 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


ing  and  educational  experience  which  be¬ 
gin  with  pre-professional  and  appren¬ 
ticeship  curricula  and  which  merge  with 
continuing  education  commitments 
throughout  the  active  span  of  a  career 
spent  practicing  a  profession.” 

Teaching  neglected 

Mathis  added:  “I  wish  that  I  could  say 
that  all  professions,  including  journalism, 
recognized  the  importance  of  this 
teaching  function  and  rewarded  its  suc¬ 
cess  accordingly.  Unfortunately,  effec¬ 
tive  teaching,  by  comparison  with  prac¬ 
tice  and  research,  has  been  the  most  neg¬ 
lected  function  of  professionals  in  their 
responsibility  to  their  professions.” 

Name  changed 

During  the  association's  business 
meeting,  members  voted  to  change  the 
name  of  the  organization  from  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  In  Journalism  to  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Education  in  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications.  There  was  no  de¬ 
bate.  A  substantial  number  of  nays  were 
heard  in  the  voice  vote. 

The  AEJMC  recently  established 
permanent  headquarters  at  Columbia, 
S.C.  Kenneth  Starck  of  the  University  of 
lowam  retiring  president,  reported  that 
the  association  has  been  undergoing 
“rapid,  even  dramatic,  transition”  over 
the  past  few  years  but  is  operating  in  the 
black. 

Len  Lanfranco,  executive  director  re¬ 
ported  that  membership  had  grown  from 
400  in  the  early  1960s  to  more  than  1 ,700 
today.  In  1%2, 130  members  attended  the 
annual  convention,  compared  to  750  this 
year. 


Reagan  criticized 

The  convention  adopted  unanimously 
a  resolution  deploring  “recent  moves  by 
the  Reagan  Adminstration  that  reverse  a 
30-year  trend  toward  more  open  govern¬ 
ment”  and  urging  President  Reagan  “to 
take  the  lead  in  encouraging  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  information  about  the  government 
and  its  activities.” 

Richard  Cole  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill  assumed  the 
presidency  for  1982-83.  Everett  Dennis, 
journalism  dean  at  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  has  been  chosen  president-elect  for 
1983-84. 

Dennis,  39,  was  presented  the  Kriegh- 
baum  Under  40  Award  for  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  journalism  research.  It  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Hillier  Krieghbaum  of  New 
York  University  to  recognize  the  work  of 
young  scholars. 

THE  AEJMC  1983  convention  will  be 
held  August  6-9  at  Oregon  State  U  ni versi- 
ty,  Corvallis. 


Bogus  political  ad 
placed  by  DDB  agency 


On  July  II,  New  York  Times,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Washington  Post  and  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution,  published  a 
full-page  advertisement  that  seemed  to 
attribute  anti-Israeli  sentiments  to  six  re¬ 
lief  organizations. 

The  advertisement  was  headlined 
“The  People  of  Lebanon  Innocent  Vic¬ 
tims  of  a  Senseless  War.”  It  was  signed 
“Concerned  Americans  for  Peace”  and 
gave  a  Los  Angeles  address  that  postal 
officials  later  said  was  false. 

The  newspapers  involved  did  not  learn 
that  the  address  was  false  until  after  the 
advertisement  was  published,  and  the 
advertising  agency  that  sent  them  the 
advertisement  later  acknowledged  that  it 
lacked  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  group 
that  commissioned  it. 

Bernard  Hodes,  president  of  Bernard 
Hodes  Advertising,  said  the  executive  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  advertisement  had  lack¬ 
ed  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  group  that 
requested  it  and  had  been  seeking  only  to 
increase  the  agency's  revenues. 

In  a  statement,  Hodes  said  that  the  ex¬ 
ecutive,  whom  he  identified  as  Pat  Ho¬ 
ward,  had  “shown  poor  judgment”  but 
he  added  that  “there  was  no  political  mo¬ 
tive”  behind  the  action. 

Doyle  Dane  Bembach,  the  parent  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Hodes  agency,  said,  “From 
now  on  any  advocacy  advertising  by  any 
DDB  subsidiary  will  have  to  be  signed  off 
by  either  corporate  management  or  its 
law  firm  Davis  &  Gilbert.” 

Payment  for  the  advertisement  whose 
total  cost  is  estimated  at  $107,000  to 
$113,000,  was  transferred  from  a  Swiss 
bank  to  the  same  branch  of  Mitsui  Manu¬ 
facturers  Bank  in  Los  Angeles  in  which 
the  Hodes  agency  maintains  a  small 
account,  according  to  Hodes. 

Of  the  papers  that  were  offered  the 
Lebanon  advertisement,  only  the  Christ¬ 
ian  Science  Monitor  apparently  checked 
the  relief  organizations.  Finding  that  the 
groups  had  given  no  authorization,  it  de¬ 
clined  to  publish  the  advertisement  and 
so  advised  the  Los  Angeles  Times  which 
ran  it  without  the  names  of  the  relief  orga¬ 
nizations. 

Spokesmen  for  the  newspapers  that  ran 
the  advertisement  said  they  had  relied  on 
the  reputation  of  the  Hodes  agency  and 
had  assumed  that  the  agency  had  checked 
the  credentials  of  its  client.  Many  said 
they  had  been  given  documents  that  pur¬ 
ported  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  groups' 
names. 

Hodes  gave  the  following  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  to  the  New  York  Times,  based  on 
his  own  inquiries  and  talks  with  Howard, 

“In  late  June  or  early  July,  Howard 
was  contacted  by  someone  from  the  Los 
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Angeles  law  firm  of  Lang  &  Suttle,  who 
said  a  client  wanted  to  place  a  political 
advertisement.  A  man  identifying  himself 
as  Craig  Lane,  president  of  Concerned 
Americans  for  Peace,  later  telephoned 
Mr.  Howard  to  arrange  for  delivery  of  the 
advertising  copy,  its  placement  and  pay¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Howard  told  Mr.  Hodes  that 
he  never  met  Mr.  Lane. 

“Mr.  Hodes  said  he  was  not  certain 
whether  this  initial  contact  resulted  in  the 
placement  of  the  July  1 1th  ad  or  another 
one  that  expressed  similar  sentiments. 

“He  was  referring  to  a  reprint  of  a  June 
23  ad  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  that  car¬ 
ried  the  names  of  400  Jewish  residents  of 
the  Bay  area  and  expressed  opinions  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  in  the  July  1 1  ad. 

“A  Los  Angeles  advertising  agency, 
Copley,  Lane  Capen,  had  attempted  to 
place  the  reprint,  but  was  rebuffed  by 
several  newspapers. 
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WESTERN  STYLE:  Weekly  editors’  meeting 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

The  new  president  of  the  International  Society  of  Weekly 
Newspaper  Editors,  celebrating  its  28th  annual  conference, 
spoke  for  the  rest  of  the  highly  individualized  members  when 
he  said: 

“Our  main  interest  is  newspapering.  If  we  were  only  in  it 
for  the  money,  we  would  have  sold  out  a  long  time  ago." 

David  Grossman,  32,  publisher  of  the  Messenger,  a  weekly 
in  Hillsboro,  N.H.,  took  over  as  president  of  ISWNE  at  the 
July  16  banquet  during  the  organization's  six-day  meeting  in 
Denver  that  ended  two  days  later. 

“1  don't  have  the  claim  to  fame  as  some  of  the  other 
presidents,”  Grossman  said  in  an  interview.  His  immediate 
predecessors  included  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Hazel  Bran- 
non-Smith,  editor/publisher  of  the  Lexington  (Miss.)  Adver¬ 
tiser,  who  some  years  ago  was  recognized  for  standing  up  for 
a  black  man  shot  by  a  local  sheriff  and  bringing  her  paper 
safely  through  a  boycott  staged  by  a  small  group  of  whites 
angered  by  her  defense  of  human  rights,  and  Robert  Estab- 
rook,  former  editorial  page  editor  of  the  Washington  Post, 
who  owns  the  Lakeville  (Conn.)  Journal. 

Grossman,  who  praised  the  uniqueness  of  the  ISWNE, 
agrees  with  Brannon-Smith's  philosophy  of  newspapers,  that 
a  newspaper  is,  whether  it  wants  to  be  or  not.  the  voice  of  the 
community.  “If  there's  a  cancer  in  the  town,  it's  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  newspaper  to  cut  it  out,”  Brannon-Smith  said 
when  interviewed  in  Denver. 

In  the  newspaper  business  since  he  was  1 7  years  old.  Gross- 
man  is  quick  to  say  that  he  prefers  the  weekly  field.  “1  wasn't 
too  happy  on  a  daily.  You  might  go  a  long  time — I'd  go  a  few 
months — without  any  real  feedback.  1  meet  my  readers  in  the 
mornings  at  the  post  office.”  fhe  daily  for  which  he  worked 
some  time  back  was  the  Des  Moines  Register. 

New  owner 

He  and  his  wife,  Peggy,  also  32.  bought  the  Messenger  last 
February,  moving  from  Bellevue,  Iowa,  where  they  owned 
half  of  the  Herald  Leader  for  eight  years.  David  and  Peggy 
both  attended  ISWNE  meetings  together  for  seven  years,  but 
this  year  Peggy  stayed  home . '  ‘  Somebody  had  to  get  the  paper 
out,”  David  remarked.  Not  including  each  other,  the  Gross- 
mans  employ  three  full-time  people  and  one  part-time  As  is 
done  on  a  weekly,  they  all  do  everything.  When  reached  at  the 
paper  a  week  later,  Grossman  was  speaking  to  advertisers 
regarding  a  community-wide  sale. 

Three  years  ago  the  ISWNE  made  Grossman  one  of  its 
directors;  last  year  he  was  elected  vicepresident  and  this  year 
he  was  voted  president.  “It’s  certainly  an  honor  and  a  great 
deal  of  responsibility.”  Grossman  will  help  plan  next  year's 
conference  at  Centre  College  in  Danville,  Ky. 

Grossman  said  he  has  been  to  dozens  of  meetings  of  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  of  organizations.  “At  most  meetings,”  he  said, 
“they  talk  about  advertising  rates  and  postal  problems  and 
little  is  said  about  the  day-to-day  operations  and  how  to  make 
newspapers  better.  These  ISWNE  meetings  are  entirely  diffe¬ 
rent  from  other  meetings.  The  people  are  interested  only  in 
helping  each  other  create  a  better  product.  There's  not  a 
feeling  of  competition,  it  doesn't  matter  if  you're  from  a  very 
small  paper  or  from  a  very  rich  paper.” 

Grossman  and  his  wife  attended  their  first  ISWNE  meeting 
eight  years  ago  on  a  bribe  of  sorts.  They  were  offered  a 
scholarship  by  the  Society  to  attend.  One  of  the  directors  was 
from  Iowa  and  knew  the  Grossmans  and  that  they  had  won  a 
first  place  award  for  the  best  editonal  page  from  the  Iowa 
State  Press  Association.  “We  had  to  arrange  to  have  the 
newspaper  gotten  out  and  for  babysitting  while  we  were  gone. 
And  we  were  so  pleased  with  the  caliber  of  what  we  f  ound  that 
we  paid  the  full  price  of  the  conference  and  told  ISWNE  to  give 
the  scholarship  to  someone  else" 
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Plenty  of  topics 

Forty-five  persons  in  the  weekly  field  met  for  the  recent 
summer  ISWNE  conference  at  Loretto  Heights  College 
where  plenty  of  topics  were  offered  as  grist  for  editorial 
subjects.  There  were  addresses  on  independent  colleges, 
energy,  freedom  of  information,  the  Aquarian  Conspiracy, 
society,  science  and  climate  change,  the  local  museum  as  a 
community  resource,  a  discussion  on  how  cable  and  low- 
power  tv  can  be  used  by  the  community  newspaper  and  an 
historical  view  of  religion  and  politics  in  America  from  a 
professor  of  the  Iliff  School  of  Theology  in  Denver.  Cecil 
Neff,  of  Colorado  State  University,  presented  the  editorial 
critique. 

Program  chairman  Garrett  Ray,  who  was  co-owner  and 
editor  of  the  Littleton  (Colo.)  Independent  from  1966-1981, 
arranged  for  a  visit  to  the  Independent,  hosted  by  Chuck 
Backer,  general  manager,  Ann  Feeney,  editor/publisher,  and 
Marty  Tharp,  managing  editor.  Ray  hosted  the  ISWNE  mem¬ 
bers  at  his  Littleton  home  to  a  Mexican  buffet. 

Ray’s  view  of  why  the  ISWNE  is  a  unique  organization  in 
newspapering  is  this:  “It  is  not  your  usual  trade  organization. 
It’s  almost  more  like  a  fellowship.  A  very  close  bond  develops 
among  the  people  who  attend.  The  focus  has  always  been  on 
improving  the  editorial  page.  The  people  who  come  care  very 
much  about  weekly  newspapers  as  a  profession.  They’re  a 
very  caring  bunch  of  people.” 

Houston  Waring  is  a  newspaperman  who  has  been  with  the 
Independent  for  over  56  years  on  a  SVz  day-a-week  basis.  As 
editor  and  co-owner  for  40  years,  he  sold  the  paper  to  Garrett 
Ray  and  Vem  Bangert  in  1966,  retaining  the  title  of  editor 
emeritus  and  writing  columns.  Garrett  Ray  continued  part- 
time  with  the  Independent,  writing  columns  until  this  past 
April  for  the  weekly. 

This  fall  Ray  will  be  teaching  part-time  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  journalism  school  at  Boulder  and  working  on  a 
master’s  degree  in  journalism  there.  He  is  hosting  a  half-hour 
interview  show  weekly  on  one  of  Littleton’s  six  or  seven 
Cablevision  channels.  He  is  also  doing  script-writing  for  local 
cable  channels  on  Littleton  history. 

Cable  concern 

A  big  concern  of  Wariiig’s  is  how  far  newspapers  should  get 
into  cable  television.  “1  wonder  whether  newspapers’  in¬ 
volvement  with  community  cable  will  help  the  newspaper  or 
the  cable  system  more.  Who  will  get  the  benefit?  The  trump 
card,”  he  thinks,  “is  that  newspapers  gather  most  of  the  hard 
news.” 

Waring  said  he  is  also  concerned  with  the  growing  concen¬ 
tration  of  newspapers  in  fewer  hands,  pointing  out  that  Den¬ 
ver’s  two  major  dailies  and  4  tv  stations  are  owned  out-of- 
state. 

“I’d  also  like  to  criticize  the  failure  of  American  newspaper 
to  report  the  Middle  East  impartially.  I  think  the  American 
public  ought  to  know  what’s  going  on  before  we  have  World 
War  HI.  It’s  that  everybody  is  afraid.  We’ve  been  giving 
Israel  something  like  $7  million  a  day  and  editorial  writers  and 
news  stories  should  be  concerned  with  how  Israel  is  using  the 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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money.  1  bet  you’re  afraid  to  print  this  opinion,”  Waring 
added  to  E&P. 

Thirteen  members  attending  the  conference  were  not  edi¬ 
tors  or  spouses,  but  according  to  Landon  and  llene  Wills,  of 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  “The  ISWNE  is  like  family  to  us.  Our  best 
friends  are  here.”  This  was  Landon  Wills’  23rd  ISWNE  meet¬ 
ing  with  three  generations  of  his  family  present,  including  his 
son  Tom,  from  Lafayette,  La.,  and  his  grandson,  Chris  Wills, 
whose  family  publishes  the  Metropolis  (111.)  Planet.  On  a 
panel,  Chris  discusses  the  Planet’s  involvement  in  commun¬ 
ity  cable  tv,  with  1,7(X)  homes  signed  up  in  a  town  with  a 
population  of  7,000.  Chris  said,  “We  try  to  make  sure  people 
realize  that  the  real  source  of  the  information  (on  our  cable  tv 
channel)  is  the  newspaper.” 

Misses  paper 

Landon  Wills,  who  was  in  the  weekly  newspaper  field  for 
25  years  running  an  eight-page  weekly,  the  McLean  County 
News  in  Kentucky,  said,  “1  needed  to  make  more  money  than 
I  could  running  a  weekly  paper  in  a  town  of  750  persons.  1  sold 
it  to  a  daily  and  weekly  publisher  nearby  who  is  still  running 
the  paper.  If  1  knew  what  1  know  now,  1  would  have  held  onto 
my  paper  in  1972.  Imissbeingapart  of  the  community.”  Wills 
works  on  health  services  for  the  state  now  and  coming  to 
ISWNE  meetings  are  like  a  “family  reunion”  for  him. 

His  first  time  at  ISWNE  session,  Fred  Steiner,  editor  of  the 
Bluffton  (Ohio)  News,  said  his  big  concern  was  “a  small-town 
concern.  I’m  trying  to  find  ways  to  handle  situations  from 
other  participants.”  He  was  talking  with  Richard  McCord, 
editor  and  co-publisher  of  the  Santa  Fe  (N.M.)  Reporter,  on 
putting  editorials  together.  “I’m  hearing  from  other  ISWNE 
to  do  what  1  think  is  morally  right.” 

Steiner  said  that  the  Bluffton  paper,  an  independent,  with 
1,000  to  2,000  circulation,  that  it  finds  it  is  slowly  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  weeklies  bought  by  groups.  “We’ve  made  an 
effort  to  remain  an  independent  voice  and  we’re  dealing  with 
that  each  week.  We  think,”  Steiner  said,  “we’re  emphasizing 
that  we  are  not  just  an  advertising  medium,  but  that  we  have 
something  to  provide  that  is  ’uniquely  Bluffton’  from  page 
one  to  page  16  that  is  not  canned  copy.” 

Stay  independent 

“We  want  to  remain  an  honest,  independent  paper  and 
we’re  accomplishing  it,  1  think.  They  don’t  all  love  us,  but  I 
feel  we’re  telling  them  what  really  happened.” 

Ed  DeCourcy  of  Newport,  N.H.,  with  50  years  in  the 
newspaper  business  and  who  sold  the  Argus-Champion  in 
Newport  and  retired  last  September,  said,  “My  feelings  on 
editorials  in  weeklies  is  that  there  is  much  more  originality 
and  vigorous  writing  in  most  weeklies  than  there  is  in  most 
dailies.  The  reason,”  he  believes,  “is  most  weeklies  are 
edited  by  one  person  and  that  person  is  free  to  say  exactly 
what  he  thinks.  In  most  instances,  a  daily  editor  is  under 
certain  restrictions,  therefore,  he  can’t  always  say  exactly 
what  he  (or  she)  thinks.” 

Incomes  rise 

Blair  and  Genevieve  Macy,  in  the  newspaper  business  30 
years  and  co-publishers  of  the  Keene  Valley  Sun  in  Keenes- 
burg,  Colo.,  said,  “Our  incomes  are  greater  than  ever,  but  so 
are  our  expenses;  so  we  are  holding  our  own  and  at  least 
breaking  even.  We’re  a  small  paper  covering  a  wide  area  in  an 
agricultural  community  within  gas  and  oil.  Uur  economy  is 
based  on  agricultural  interests  that  are  having  a  bad  time,  and 
that  is  reflected  in  our  income.”  In  the  eight  years  the  Macys 
have  owned  the  Sun,  it  has  gi  own  from  a  four-page  journal  to 
a  weekly  of  between  8-10  pages.  “It’s  been  a  very  fulfilling 
life,”  said  Genevieve.  For  about  25  years  they  owned  the 
Windsor  (Colo.)  Beacon. 

Mountain  outing 

Carol  Wilcox  (Stiff)  and  Cary  Stiff,  co-owners,  editors  and 
publishers  of  the  Clear  Creek  Courant,  in  Idaho  Springs, 
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Colo.,  34  miles  west  of  Denver,  and  the  Evergreen  Today,  set 
up  the  all-day  historic  mountain  outing  for  the  newspaper 
group,  who  toured  the  historic  Hotel  de  Paris  in  Georgetown, 
Colo.,  and  took  a  narrow-gauge  train  ride,  visiting  the  Leba¬ 
non  Mine.  The  camaraderie  provided  occasion  for  discus¬ 
sions. 

When  asked  about  their  personal  situation,  the  Wilcox  and 
Stiff  marital  team  said,  “The  economy  is  tight  and  we  have  to 
be  very  careful  how  we  spend  our  money.  We  definitely  calcu¬ 
late  how  many  pages  we  can  print  each  week.  We  didn’t  use  to 
do  that  three  years  ago.  We  should  have.  But  we  finally 
started  doing  it.  But  we  have  a  formula  that  so-and-so  many 
pages  of  advertising  equals  so  many  pages  of  editorial  mat¬ 
ter.”  Carol  Wilcox  said  they  have  written  some  pretty  strong 
editorials  when  they’re  interested  in  getting  certain  people  out 
of  office. 

Retail  failures 

Robert  and  Pat  Bliss,  publishers  of  the  Hillsboro  (111.)  and 
Montgomery  County  News,  commented  on  their  economic 
situation:  “Our  papers  are  doing  very  well,  but  we’ve  had 
several  retail  business  failures  and  that  has  affected  the  adver¬ 
tising  some.” 

Joyce  Klug,  publisher  of  the  Frontier  Publishing  Corp.,  in 
Lake  Zurich,  111.,  which  puts  out  two  weeklies,  the  Frontier 
Enterprise  and  the  Vernon  Town  Crier,  said,  “We’re  the  last 
two  independently-owned  newspapers  in  Lake  County,  111. 
We’re  working  very  hard.”  Her  husband  Warren  is  the  gener¬ 
al  manager.  “We  founded  the  paper  24  years  ago  within  a  few 
months  of  our  marriage  and  moving  to  the  town.  We  knew  no 
one  except  the  man  who  sold  us  the  house.  We  saw  that  things 
were  wrong  with  the  community  in  the  individual  actions  of 
the  various  government  officials.  I'he  town  was  3.500  then 
and  now  has  a  population  of  7,500. 

“We  took  out  after  the  bad  guys  and  made  everybody  angry 
and  were  sued  for  libel  about  four  times  before  the  New  York 
Times  decision,  including  a  suit  by  a  state  senator.” 

No  formal  training 

She  started  in  a  storefront  with  a  typewriter  and  no  formal 
newspaper  training.  In  conversation  with  Klug  at  the  Golden 
Quill  banquet  at  the  Denver  Press  Club,  she  couldn’t  say 
enough  about  her  respect  for  the  ISWNE.  “This  organization 
is  like  no  other  in  the  world.  There  are  people  here  who  have 
the  highest  principles  and  are  filled  with  warmth  for  all  and  for 
weekly  newspapers. 

“1  believe  they  think  about  newspapers  in  the  old- 
fashioned  journalistic  tradition.  Most  are  modestly  paid,  but 
fight  for  what  they  believe.  They  care  for  one  another.  The 
strength  of  this  organization  is  like  a  real  network  of  caring 
people.  You  get  on  the  phone,”  she  continued  enthusiastical¬ 
ly,  “and  you  can  have  answers  from  anyone  around  the 
country.  It’s  a  select  enough  group  and  that  makes  it  very 
personal.”  (She  said  she  first  heard  about  ISWNE  through  an 
article  by  former  E&P  reporter  Rick  Friedman,  contacted 
Friedman,  and  shortly  thereafter  joined  ISWNE.) 

Anniversary  special 

Mary  Jane  Schneider,  editor  of  the  Boyertown  (Pa.)  Area 
Times  for  16  years,  was  telling  people  at  the  meeting  about  her 
paper  celebrating  its  125th  anniversary  in  June  with  a  168- 
page  special  anniversary  edition.  Established  in  1859  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  community,  the  Area  Times  had  been 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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(Continued  from  page  31) 

printed  in  German  for  about  30  years  until  the  1880s. 

“While  Pennsylvania  is  genei^ly  a  somewhat  depressed 
area,  our  community  is  pretty  stable,”  said  Schneider.  “The 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  are  very  conservative  and  so  there  isn’t  a 
big  fluxation  in  the  economy  or  anything.  The  paper  is  suc¬ 
cessful  and  I’m  hoping  the  economy  does  improve  because 
this  is  a  ’Mom  and  Pop’  operation.  Her  publishers  are  Don 
and  Helen  Webb. 

Enjoying  her  role  as  editor,  Schneider  said,  “I  literally 
went  from  the  kitchen  to  the  newspaper  and  I  liked  the  job. 
I’ve  raised  nine  children  during  this  job.  The  youngest  was  Vh 
when  I  joined  the  paper  as  editor.”  Seven  years  ago  Schneid¬ 
er  became  the  first  woman  to  be  elected  as  president  of  the 
ISWNE.  “These  people  of  this  organization  I  meet  at  these 
meetings  have  become  my  extended  family.” 

Positive  story 

Frank  and  Pat  Garred,  editors  and  publishers  of  the  Port 
Townsend  (Wash.)  Leader,  have  a  positive  story  to  tell. 
Theirs  is  a  7,400  circulation  weekly  in  a  town  of  6, 100  which  is 
IS  years  old.  The  area  has  thrived  on  tourism  and  pulp  and 
agriculture  are  the  primary  industry.  While  the  Garreds  said 
unemployment  is  13%,  they  said  the  retail  business  commun¬ 
ity  is  healthy,  with  two  new  supermarkets  recently  opening 
up. 

“It’s  really  a  healthy  community.  The  business  has  been 
good  considering  the  unemployment.  The  advertising  linage 
is  the  same  as  last  year’s,  but  on  the  whole,  we  have  tried  to 
hedge  against  this  economic  problem.  And  in  thinking  of  the 
economy  in  general,  we  decided  to  go  for  special  retail  promo¬ 
tions.  We  have  put  more  emphasis  on  these  promotions,  and 
advertisers  are  finding  that  they  work.” 

The  Garreds  said  they  had  a  recreation  magazine  of  82 
tabloid  pages,  with  color,  in  addition  to  two  special  sections 
for  the  fair  recently.  “I  wouldn’t  say  we’re  having  any  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  two  large  grocers  entering  the  community  gave  us 
an  indication  things  are  pretty  stable.” 

Linotype  operation 

Robert  N.  Wilt,  still  going  strong  as  the  owner,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Muncy  (Pa.)  Luminary  for  the  past  36  years  at 
age  65,  reports  that  the  economy  didn’t  affect  him  too  much. 
“We’re  still  a  linotype  operation  with  2,300  circulation  in  a 
community  of 2,700.  We’re  probably  the  only  hot-type  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  well,  sure — absolute¬ 
ly — we  plan  to  stay  that  way.  I  like  it. 

“We’re  making  as  much  money  as  anybody,  which  isn’t  a 
lot.  If  you  make  a  buck,  they  take  it  away  from  you.”  He  has 
three  working  in  his  back  shop,  and  “a  girl  in  front,  and  me.” 
Continuing  his  affection  for  the  weekly  newspaper.  Wilt 
states:  “I  absolutely  love  what  I’m  doing.  I’ll  stay  in  it  as  long 
as  I  can.  I  have  a  perfect  setup.  Money  doesn’t  mean  anything 
to  me  as  long  as  I’m  comfortable.”  Several  nearby  reminded 
this  reporter  that  speaking  to  a  publisher  whose  goal  isn’t  to 
make  money  is  a  rare  occurrence. 

‘This  organization  is  like  no  other 
in  the  world.  They  think  about 
newspapers  in  the  old-fashioned 
journalistic  tradition.  Most  are  mod¬ 
erately  paid,  but  fight  for  what  they 
believe.  '—Joyce  Klug,  publisher, 
Frontier  Publishing  Corp.,  Lake 
Zurich,  III. 


The  ISWNE  used  to  meet  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
fora  number  of  years.  It  was  started  throughH.R.  Long  in  the 
journalism  department  and  Houston  Waring  came  up  with  the 
idea  of  the  annual  meetings  with  a  thrust  of  exchanging  edito¬ 
rial  ideas  for  weeklies  and  stimulate  thinking.  Irving  Dillard,  a 
journalist  and  lecturer  who  is  a  retired  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  teacher  at  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  said,  “The  whole  thing  has  been  a  great  meeting  this 
year.”  Dillard  said  ISWNE  has  about  200  members  around 
the  world,  including  Canada,  Australia,  Japan,  the  Philli- 
pines.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  most  members  from  the 
U.S.  Besides  some  from  illustrious  backgrounds,  most  are 
from  Ma  and  Pa  country  weeklies;  members  run  the  gamut 
from  small  weeklies  to  large  ones.  And  Dillard  adds:  “We  all 
look  at  each  other  as  being  equals.” 

Visitor  from  England 

Peter  Hills,  editor  of  the  Essex  County  Standard  in  the 
U.K.,  was  this  year’s  visiting  editor,  giving  a  view  of  British 
newspapers  from  the  weekly  angle.  A  journalist  for  20  years. 
Hills  addressed  issues  of  economy  and  competition  that  have 
taken  over  discussions  lately.  He  noted  the  12-13%  unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  Colchester,  England,  area,  where  his  weekly 
is  located.  “We’re  in  an  economic  recession.”  He  said  there 
are  310  employes  now,  but  he  said  there  will  be  a  vast  cut  in 
editorial.  Despite  these  dim  facts.  Hills  said  he  could  still 
predict  a  good  future  for  weekly  newspapers,  providing  they 
have  a  clear  commitment,  employ  technology  and  are  flexible. 

The  Colorado  Press  Association  and  Bill  Lindsey,  secret¬ 
ary/manager,  hosted  the  visiting  weekly  newspaper  people  at 
a  reception,  and  they  were  told  the  sites  of  the  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Denver  Press  Club  are  to  be  moved  soon  because 
the  historical  buildings  are  to  be  tom  down. 

Keith  A.  Howard,  who  officially  retired  as  editor  of  the 
Yellow  Springs  (Colo.)  News  in  1976,  was  honored  by 
ISWNE  as  the  1982  winner  of  the  Eugene  Cervi  Award  for  a 
career  of  outstanding  public  service  through  community  jour¬ 
nalism.  Named  for  the  late  editor  of  Cervi’ s  Rocky  Mountain 
Journal  in  Denver,  the  award  recognized  courage,  aggressive 
reporting  at  the  grassroots  and  adherence  to  Cervi’s  convic¬ 
tion  that  “good  journalism  begets  good  government.”  Ho¬ 
ward  and  his  paper  were  in  the  forefront  of  a  major  civil  rights 
controversy  in  the  1960s,  and  much  of  the  turmoil  centered 
around  the  refusal  of  a  local  barber  to  cut  blacks’  hairs. 
Howard  continues  to  write  editorials  and  articles  for  the 
News.  “It  is  that  liberal  spirit,  that  tradition  of  openness,  of 
caring  about  the  total  community  that  is  so  good  about  Keith 
Howard  ...”  one  writer  during  the  1976  Keith  Howard 
Festival  said. 

Albert  Scardino,  editor  of  the  Georgia  Gazette  of  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga.,  won  the  1982  Golden  Quill  Award  for  editorial 
writing  at  ISWNE.  He  wrote  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  U.S. 
Environmental  FYotection  Agency  for  the  lack  of  stricter 
clean  air  requirements,  a  policy  which  he  says  has  allowed 
local  paper  mills  to  slow  down  their  efforts  to  curtail  air 
pollution  problems.  The  judge  was  A.  Gayle  Waldrop,  profes¬ 
sor  emeritus  at  the  School  of  Journalism,  the  University  of 
Colorado. 

The  other  1 1  members  of  the  Golden  Dozen  for  1982  are: 

Janet  Nelson,  Baxter  Bulletin,  Mountain  Home,  Ark.; 
David  Holanhan,  The  Gazette,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.;  William 
Conkis,  Suburban  Life  Citizen,  La  Grange,  Ill.;  Lynne  Salis¬ 
bury,  Howard  County  Times,  Columbia,  Md.;  Cathy  Conley, 
Braintree  (Mass.)  Forum\  Gary  Sosniecki,  Humansville 
(Mo.)  Star-Leader,  M.E.  McQuiddy,  Los  Lunas  (N.M.)  Vil¬ 
lage  Voice;  Fred  Steiner,  Bluffton  (Ohio)  News;  Gregory  E. 
Evans,  Kettering-Oakwood  Times,  Kettering,  Ohio;  Joseph 
F.  Smith,  Sewickley  (Pa.)  Herald;  and  Henry  G.  Gay,  Shel- 
ton-Mason  County  Journal,  Shelton,  Wash. 
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Principals  rap  newspaper  on  school  news  coverage 


School  principals  had  a  chance  to  lunch 
with  weekly  newspaper  editors  at  their 
summer  ISWNE  conference  and  air  some 
of  their  gripes  about  the  media  and  the 
way  education  is  treated  in  newspapers. 

“Newspapers  often  report  the  fights  in 
the  hail  in  school  and  not  all  of  the  posi¬ 
tive  things  that  happen,”  Judy  Endeman, 
Poway,  Calif.,  principal  of  a  Middle 
School,  said. 

Two  hundred  school  administrators 
from  the  U.S.  and  abroad  were  sponsored 
by  the  Kettering  Foundation  to  meet  at 
Loretto  Heights  College  in  Denver  coin¬ 
cidentally  the  same  week  as  the  weekly 
editors.  The  topic  for  the  principals  was 
their  challenges  to  education  during  the 
1980s.  The  leaders  of  the  two  groups  de¬ 
cided  on  an  informal  confrontation  over  a 
long  lunch  hour  to  help  each  other  come 
up  with  ideas  how  schools  dould  better 
use  the  news  media. 

“We’re  in  a  place  where  we  find 
schools  don’t  sell  our  programs  and  ex¬ 
cellence  enough  to  newspaper  reporters 
and  editors.  We  think  that  everybody 
knows  what  we  do.  And  they  don’t  really. 
We  need  to  say  so  more  often  to  news¬ 
papers,”  said  Sue  Schroeder,  Urbandale, 
Iowa,  junior  high  school  principal. 

“Newspapers  ought  to  write  how  we 
prepare  children  for  technical  careers,  for 
instance;  how  we’re  doing  keeping  kids 
writing  and  reading.  Career  education  is 
big,  but  we  don’t  discuss  it  much,  or  our 
testing  results. 

Schroeder  said  that  in  the  talks  the  prin¬ 
cipals  had  during  the  week,  they  specifi¬ 
cally  identified  a  need  to  communicate 
better  with  newspapers  and  the  rest  of  the 
media.  “And  luckily,  we  found  editors  to 
tell  these  things  on  our  minds. 

“We  feel  public  education  is  abasis  of  a 
free  society  and  it  could  start  disappear¬ 
ing  because  there  are  more  elderly  people 
and  people  with  no  children  who  don’t 
want  to  support  the  schools. 

“How  can  we  communicate  better  to 
people  with  no  vested  interests  in  the 
schools  or  people  with  no  children  that 


public  education  is  vital  to  their  interests 
too?” 

Daniel  Nasmon,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
area  director  with  the  school  district,  said 
his  district  has  a  full-time  public  relations 
officer,  but  because  of  the  need  to  better 
communicate  with  newspapers  and  other 
media  their  district  will  expand  it  to  in¬ 
clude  a  larger  communications  unit  to  let 
people  know  the  good  job  the  schools  are 
doing  and  search  ways  to  improve  com¬ 
munication. 

E.  Ray  Dockery,  associate  professor  at 
West  Virginia  College  of  Graduate  Stu¬ 
dies  in  elementary  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  said  he  is  often  shocked  at  news 
stories  printed  in  newspapers.  “The 
things  that  are  printed  in  the  paper  are 
almost  always  negative  events  that  are 
occurring  in  the  schools,  such  as  drugs, 
discipline  and  lawsuits.” 

Richard  S.  Gilpin,  principal  of  a  Middle 
School  in  Atglen,  Pa.,  said,  “I  get  very 
disturbed  when  an  article  is  written  in  the 
newspaper  by  a  reporter  who  has  had 
only  a  brief  encounter  with  one  school  or 
one  of  a  few  individuals  who  propose  to 
represent  all  students. 

“What  happens  is  that  it’s  printed  as 
though  this  is  the  scenario  in  all  of  the 
schools.  I  really  get  irked  when  I  read  an 
account  when  it  was  assured  that  every 
student  felt  as  he  stated. 

“That  kid  is  talking  from  a  very  limited 
experience  to  the  newspaper,”  continued 
Gilpin,  “and  I  propose  that  his  little  world 
and  environment  is  not  happening  every¬ 
where  as  he  might  say  it  is  occurring.” 

Gilpin  said  that  “one  school  is  as  diffe¬ 
rent  from  another  as  night  and  day.” 

The  Institute  for  the  Development  of 
Educational  Alternatives  (I.D.E.A.)  Fel¬ 
lowship  Program,  sponsored  by  the  Ket¬ 
tering  Foundation,  located  at  Melbourne, 
Fla. ,  brought  the  principals  to  the  Denver 
meeting  in  July.  Many  of  the  weekly  edi¬ 
tors  patiently  explained  their  newspaper 
procedures  and  invited  the  principals,  it 
they  were  from  their  areas,  to  continue 
the  discussion,  and  possible  solutions 


were  worked  out.  John  H.  Strange,  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Fellowship  Program,  said 
he  would  like  newspaper  editors  from 
around  the  country  to  contact  him. 

“I  would  say  that  I  think  the  newspaper 
industry  will  be  radically  altered  in  the 
next  10  years  with  new  developments  and 
competition.  These  changes,”  said 
Strange,  “will  have  to  lead  newspapers  to 
address  different  kinds  of  issues  other 
than  the  sensational  stories  that  they  al¬ 
ways  deal  with,  and  they’ll  have  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  services  or  disappear.” 

The  services  that  Strange  suggested 
newspapers  adopt  are  increased  educa¬ 
tional  service  information,  facts  and 
analysis.  “If  newspapers  don’t  print 
more  of  these  kinds  of  information, 
they’ll  disappear  as  many  already  have.” 

Richard  Gilpin,  the  Pennsylvania  prin¬ 
cipal,  suggested:  What  if  a  principal  cal¬ 
led  a  press  conference,  would  anybody 
show  up?  I  doubt  it.  If  we  say  that  chil¬ 
dren  are  so  valuable  to  us,  then  why  are 
people  less  concerned  about  schools  and 
more  concerned  about  all  of  the  local 
burglaries  and  petty  crimes?”  He  criti¬ 
cized  newspapers  for  not  covering 
schools  as  diligently  as  they  cover  the 
police  stations  and  courts  and  for  most 
reporters  not  making  regular  calls  to  each 
of  the  schools. 

“I’m  45  years  old,  and  I  hope  the  chil¬ 
dren  grow  up  to  get  a  good  education  and 
I  don’t  think  the  newspaper  editors  and 
publishers  and  their  readers  should  leave 
that  up  to  chance. 

“I’m  really  scared  about  the  decisions 
the  current  crop  of  children  will  make 
when  I’m  much  too  old  to  have  a  voice — 
and  today’s  children  will  be  making 
tomorrow’s  decisions.  It’s  important 
they  be  educated  the  best  they  can,  and 
newspapers  ought  to  keep  watch  on 
that,”  said  Gilpin. 

The  weekly  editors  present  told  the 
principals  they  would  be  more  sympathe¬ 
tic  with  the  educators’  concerns  and  pass 
the  word  on  tp  the  rest  of  the  newspaper 
industry. — Carla  Marie  Rupp 


Tennis  defector  at  work 


Newspapers  on  the  West  Coast  were 
curious  when  a  flood  of  exclusive  pic¬ 
tures  turned  up  showing  19-year-old 
Chinese  tennis  star  Hu  Na — right  after 
she  had  reportedly  defected. 

The  photos  moved  on  the  United  Press 
International  picture  wire,  exclusive  to 
UPI  subscirbers. 

One  Bay  Area  newspaper  called  UPI  to 
ask  if  the  news  service  had  prior  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  defection.  How  did  UPI  get 
the  photographs? 

UPI  photographer  Terry  Schmitt 
cleared  up  the  mystery.  Hu  Na  had  com¬ 


peted  in  the  Federation  Cup  cham¬ 
pionship  at  Santa  Clara  two  days  before 
disappearing,  and  Schmitt  took  three 
rolls  of  film  of  the  young  tennis  star. 

When  she  promptly  made  headlines 
disapppearing,  UPI  was  ready  with  a 
spread  played  on  front  pages  worldwide. 

Classified  exec 

Charles  M.  Gabrielson  was  appointed 
to  the  position  of  advertising  sales 
director  for  the  Gannett  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers. 


Hu  Na  in  action 
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Scanning  the  risks  of  dickering  screens 


By  Thomas  Land 

A  research  report  prepared  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Labour  Science  of  the  Technical 
University  in  West  Berlin  has  established 
that  the  visual  display  units  of  word  pro¬ 
cessors  cause  eye  strain,  back  ache  and 
exhaustion  if  used  for  long  periods. 

The  report  —  quoted  by  a  United  Na¬ 
tions  study  scanning  the  industrial  and 
health  risks  of  the  flickering  screens  — 
considers  that  the  human  eye  is  stressed 
and  sometimes  over-stressed  in  several 
display  tasks.  The  main  stress  factor  is 
the  frequent  switching  of  eyes  from  the 
copy  to  the  keyboard  and  screen  and  back 
—  up  to  33,000  head  or  eye  movements 
per  day,  and  the  consequence  is  strain, 
monotony  and  fatigue. 

Responding  to  widespread  uncertain¬ 
ties  surrounding  the  health  effects  of  dis¬ 
play  units,  the  Canadian  Labour  Con¬ 
gress  last  year  launched  a  survey  among 
2,500  operators.  The  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine  in  New 
York  City  is  undertaking  an  extensive 
specialist  study.  It  will  be  coordinated 
with  an  AFL/CIO-sponsored  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  effects  of  non-ionising  radia¬ 
tion  at  the  workplace. 

These  investigations  counter  a  global 
trend. 


WAYNE  BEAN,  production  manager 
of  Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  receives 
emergency  treatment  after  he  was  burned 
by  a  ball  of  fire  caused  by  a  series  of 
explosions  in  a  bonk  of  electrical  transfor¬ 
mers  at  the  newspaper  July  22  {E&P, 
July  31,  1982). 


“Most  governments,  employers  and 
trade  unions  are  making  efforts  to  dimin¬ 
ish  the  impact  of  the  introduction  of  new 
technologies,”  concludes  an  important 
new  study  published  here  in  Geneva  by 
the  UN’s  International  Labour  Organiza¬ 
tion. 

“But  they  admit  that  little  is  known 
about  the  long-term  effects  of  using  new 
technology.” 

The  study — “New  Technologies:  Their 
Impact  on  Employment  and  the  Working 
Environment,”  ILO,  Geneva,  1982  — 
cautions  that  their  “response  to  the 
health  risk  has  been  (merely)  to  negotiate 
‘technology’  agreements  which  include 
safety  and  health  clauses.  But  these  vary 
enormously.  The  general  attitude  is  to 
accept  that  there  may  be  potential  dan¬ 
gers  and  keep  a  watchful  eye  to  future 
renegotiations.” 

The  analysis  comes  none  too  soon.  For 
robots  have  stepped  out  of  the  pages  of 
science  fiction  and  into  workday  life, 
sending  images  flickering  across  display 
screens  in  offices  through  the  world. 

Micro-chips  have  led  to  the  advent  of 
complicated  machinery  performing 
monotonous  and  dangerous  work  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  single  and  safely  remote  oper¬ 
ator.  Machines  play  games  engaging  the 
imagination  of  children  and  adults  alike. 
Word  processors  have  altered  traditional 
concepts  of  information  handling.  And 
the  microelectronics  revolution  still 
rushes  on. 


But  there  is  a  price  to  pay.  Apart  from 
the  health  risk,  jobs  are  lost  as  traditional 
skills  become  obsolete;  individual  priva¬ 
cy  is  threatened;  and  industrial  training 
programs  must  be  revamped  radically  to 
keep  apace  with  technological  change. 

In  France,  48  terminal  keyboard  oper¬ 
ators  recently  won  acceptance  of  their 
demands  for  an  extra  25-minute  daily 
break  and  the  option  of  working  one  hour 
a  day  without  using  display  screens. 

Insurance  workers  in  West  Germany 
also  combine  display  unit  work  with  other 
tasks. 

The  pattern  set  in  Britain  is  codes  of 
practice  dealing  with  radiation  hazards, 
lighting,  equipment,  eye  testing,  posture 
and  restorative  breaks. 

Such  agreements  are  reached  in  many 
countries  in  the  absence  of  sufficient 
knowlege  of  the  essential  factors  under 
negotiation  —  even  though  the  number  of 
people  soon  to  be  employed  at  screen- 
based  visual  display  units  is  estimated  in 
hundreds  of  thousands. 

If  the  bargaining  parties  and  their  gov¬ 
ernments  are  to  discharge  their  responsi¬ 
bility  to  these  technicians  of  the  second 
industrial  revolution  —  and  to  wider  soci¬ 
ety  affected  by  it  —  they  must  stop  pre¬ 
tending  that  they  are  confronting  a 
routine  industrial  problem  and  hasten  to 
remedy  their  ignorance. 

THOMAS  LAND  is  an  author  and  for¬ 
eign  correspondent. 
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Uncertainties  mount  over  effects 
of  iow  ievei  radiation  from  VDTs 


Organizations  ranging  from  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  in  the  United  States  to  a  un¬ 
ion  of  hospital  clerical  workers  in  Canada 
are  calling  for  government  investigations 
into  the  potential  hazards  associated  with 
the  operation  of  video  display  terminals 
(VDT). 

Studies  have  shown  that  VDTs  emit 
two  forms  of  non-ionizing  radiation,  both 
low  frequency.  Though  there  have  been 
no  conclusive  studies  concerning  the 
possible  health  effects  of  VDT  operation, 
health  officials  in  both  the  U.S.  and  Cana¬ 
da  are  concerned  over  reports  that  VDT 
operation  may  be  linked  to  birth  defects 
in  babies  bom  to  women  who  operate 
VDTs. 

In  Vancouver,  Canada,  six  pregnan¬ 
cies  among  VDT  operators  at  Surrey 
Memorial  Hospital  produced  only  one 
healthy  baby,  according  to  a  Canadian 
federal  committee  studying  the  impact  of 
microelectronics  on  society. 


The  union  has  called  for  a  provincial 
moratorium  on  the  use  of  VDTs  pending 
further  study.  A  spokesman  for  the  union 
said,  “There  are  too  many  incidents  for 
those  incidents  to  be  mere  coincidence.” 

Although  no  direct  link  has  been 
proved  between  the  use  of  VDTs  and 
abnormal  pregnancies,  an  increasing 
number  of  VDT  operators  in  Canada  are 
reporting  problems  after  becomming  pre¬ 
gnant.  A  recent  example  occured  in  a 
branch  of  the  Canadian  federal  govern¬ 
ment  where  not  one  of  seven  pregnancies 
among  VDT  operators  over  a  three-year 
period  resulted  in  the  birth  of  a  healthy, 
full-term  baby,  according  to  reports  in  the 
Vancouver  Province. 

The  Toronto  Star  recently  dropped  an 
investigation  into  whether  the  use  of 
VDTs  played  any  part  in  the  birth  defects 
of  babies  bom  to  four  employees  because 
only  one  of  the  four  mothers  agreed  to  be 
questioned  by  a  geneticist. 
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New  editorial,  circulation  systems 
on-line  at  Los  Angeles  Times 


The  first  video  display  terminals 
(VDTs)  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times’  new 
publishing  system  are  partially  on-line 
and  “working  just  the  way  they’re  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  working,”  according  to  a 
Times  spokesperson.  “There  have  been 
no  glitches  at  all.” 

Installation  of  the  Systems  Integrators 
system,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  began  with  the  delivery  to  the 
downtown  plant  in  June  of  341  terminals 
and  12  Tandem  computers. 

At  present,  only  weekly  sections  of  the 
newspaper  are  on-line.  The  Times  hopes 
to  complete  the  installation  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Training  is  going  well,  the  Times  re¬ 
ports,  with  reporters  taking  two  to  three 
hours  of  training  over  several  days  and 
editors  taking  slightly  longer. 

Once  the  downtown  installation  is 
complete,  work  will  begin  in  Orange 
County,  San  Diego  County  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  a  total  of  94  terminals  to  be  in¬ 
stalled. 

The  systems  will  be  inter-connected 
and  able  to  communicate  with  each  other 
at  the  rate  of  up  to  9,600  words  per  mi¬ 
nute.  Once  fully  operational,  information 
in  the  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  County 
editing  systems  will  be  exchanged 
periodically  each  day,  thus  providing 
data  base  redundancy  and  security. 

Writers  using  the  new  terminus  are 
able  to  generate  stories  and  communica¬ 
tion  with  colleagues  and  editors  without 
complicated  coding.  Standard  newspaper 
language  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
series  of  steps  needed  to  process  a  story 
through  the  editing  system. 

One  copy  of  a  writer’s  original  story 
remains  stored  intact,  no  matter  how 
many  changes  editors  might  make. 

A  120,000- word  dictionary  is  program¬ 
med  into  the  system.  It  can  be  called  up 
on  one  side  of  the  screen  to  check  a  story 
appearing  on  the  other  side.  The  compu¬ 
ter  can  also  automatically  read  through  an 
entire  story  to  check  spelling  and 
hyphenation.  Words  in  question  are  flag¬ 
ged  on  the  screen  for  an  editor  to  verify. 

Meantime,  the  first  phase  of  the  pap¬ 
er’s  Circulation  Electronic  Message  Sys¬ 
tem  (GEMS)  has  been  installed,  allowing 
transmission  to  Times  delivery  agents 
throughout  Southern  California  of  in¬ 
formation  that  should  speed  and  econo¬ 
mize  the  Times’  home-delivery  system. 

CEMS  is  a  Hewlett-Packard  26-40 
series  computer-powered  system  that 
operates  on  radio  waves.  Messages  are 
transmitted  at  the  rate  of  80-character 
lines  per  second  from  the  Times’  main 
office  in  downtown  Los  Angeles  to  re¬ 
ceivers  at  each  delivery  agent’s  office. 

The  system  covers  an  area  stretching 
south  to  San  Diego,  east  to  Palm  Springs, 
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north  to  Santa  Barbara  and  west  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean — more  than  8,500  square 
miles. 

One  of  the  major  functions  of  CEMS  is 
relaying  up-to-the-minute  weather  in¬ 
formation  to  the  delivery  agents.  South¬ 
ern  California  has  25  different  weather 
zones — climate  conditions  can  varv 


widely  within  just  a  few  miles — and  bag¬ 
ging  the  Times’  more  than  800,000  home- 
delivered  newspapers  to  protect  against 
rain  damage  can  cost  up  to  $20,000  per 
day.  Using  CEMS,  unnecessary  bagging 
can  be  avoided  because  fine  distinctions 
can  be  made  between  weather  zones,  sav¬ 
ing  thousands  of  dollars  on  inclement 
days. 

When  completely  on-line,  CEMS  will 
also  facilitate  trasmissions  of  stop/start 
orders  and  damaged  or  missing  newspap- 
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The  Chemco  Exposure  Computer 
will  greatly  increase  negative 
production  of  any  sheet-film  or  roll- 
film  camera.  It  automatically  scales 
copy,  sets  focus  for  up  to  4  lenses, 
pemnits  simultaneous  main  and 
flash  exposures  assuring  uniformly 
high  quality  line  and  halftone 
negatives.  It  stores  16  halftone  and 
8  line  production  programs  for 
instant  retrieval.  While  it  monitors 
one  exposure  you  can  set  up 
the  next.  The  CEC  uses  plain 
language  to  guide  the  operator 
to  faster,  better  negatives.  Pick 
our  brains — call  Chemco  for 
full  information. 


AChennco 

^9'  Photoproducts  co. 

Division  of  Powers  Chemco.  Inc, 
Charles  Street.  Glen  Cove,  N  Y.  1 1542 
Telephone  (516) 676-4000 
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New  plant  adds  flexibility  at  Connecticut  Newspapers 


When  Times-Mirror  Corporation 
bought  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate 
and  the  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time  in  1977, 
it  had  different  game  plans  for  each  news¬ 
paper.  Five  years  later,  Connecticut 
Newspapers  Inc.  (CNI),  the  newly  cre¬ 
ated  parent  of  both  publications,  is  well 
into  the  game,  and  it  now  has  the  where¬ 
withal  to  win. 

As  Times-Mirror  envisioned  the  news¬ 
papers’  future,  the  Advocate  would  ex¬ 
pand  into  neighboring  Fairfield  County 
communities,  becoming  a  more  regional 
publication.  The  Time  would  step  up 
quality,  but  stick  to  its  strong,  local  news 
orientation.  Both  papers  would  share  the 
same  printing  plant,  and  both  would  add 
Sunday  editions. 

But  it  was  clear  to  Times-Mirror  that 
the  game  plan  would  not  be  workable 
with  the  newspapers  confined  to  their 
largely  obsolete  and  inefficient  physical 
plants. 

The  Advocate’s  offices  were  a  hodge¬ 
podge  of  no  less  than  eight  once  separate 
buildings,  dating  as  far  back  as  1897.  Pre¬ 
liminary  studies  confirmed  that  there  was 
no  way  the  old  headquarters  could  be 
modernized  cost  effectively,  nor  could 
any  existing  building  be  found  that  would 
serve  CNI’s  needs.  A  number  of  indust¬ 
rial  parks  in  outlying  areas  offered  sites, 
but  CNI  president  Jay  Shaw  decided  that 
paper  should  remain  in  the  central  city. 
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By  late  1979,  a  downtown  site  for  the 
headquarters  had  been  created  through 
the  acquisition  of  four  adjoining  prop¬ 
erties  at  the  intersection  of  two  major 
streets  not  far  from  the  center  of  town. 
Demolition  of  existing  buildings  on  the 
site  was  begun  while  Fletcher- 
Thompson,  Inc. ,  a  nationwide  architectu¬ 
ral  and  engineering  firm  with  offices  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Phoenix,  was  retained  to  design  the  new 
building.  With  many  major  decisions  to 
be  made  in  a  short  time,  Shaw  named 
Connecticut  Newspapers’  general  mana¬ 
ger  Robert  Termotto  project  coordinator 
to  work  with  Frank  George,  Fletcher- 
Thompson’s  head  of  design  and  the  pro¬ 
ject  architect,  and  Joseph  Slovak,  F-T’s 
project  manager. 

The  site  was  in  a  good  downtown  loca¬ 
tion  and  it  was  close  to  major  roads,  but  it 
did  have  drawbacks.  It  was  long  and  nar¬ 
row  for  a  structure  of  the  size  projected. 
It  suffered  at  times  from  a  high  water 
table,  as  a  result  of  being  near  the  Rippo- 
wam  River.  Moreover,  the  east  end  of  the 
site  was  dominated  by  a  large  European 
beech  tree,  more  than  100  feet  tall  and 
dating  from  the  19th  century.  Shaw  felt 
the  tree  would  be  a  beautiful  natural 
asset,  and  he  believed  it  should  be  saved 
if  possible. 

The  plan  for  the  building  called  for  the 
first  floor  to  be  elevated  four  feet  above 


adjacent  streets  to  provide  adequate 
height  for  loading  docks  at  the  rear  of  the 
building.  The  elevated  first  floor  also 
would  help  compensate  for  the  con¬ 
stricted  lot  depth  while  providing  a  com¬ 
manding  view  of  the  site. 

The  new  plant  was  built  in  two  wings:  a 
three-story  office  building  at  the  east  end 
of  the  lot,  designed  around  the  beech  tree; 
and  a  two-story  production  wing  that  pro¬ 
vides  additional  office  space,  running 
west.  Further  to  the  west,  the  designers 
placed  a  parking  lot  which  allows  room 
for  future  expansion. 

The  total  area  of  the  two  wings  is  86,000 
square  feet,  divided  between  office  and 
production  areas.  On  the  first  floor  of  the 
office  wing  is  a  spacious  entrance  lobby 
(1,500  sq.  ft.),  with  large  windows  facing* 
north,  along  with  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  departments,  2,000 
and  1,200  sq.  ft.  respectively. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  newsroom, 
library  and  darkroom,  with  a  total  of  5,000 
sq.  ft.;  the  employee  cafeteria_wth  1,400 
sq.  ft.,  and  a  small  outdoor  terrace.  On 
the  third  floor  are  executive  offices  total¬ 
ing  1,150  sq.  ft.;  a  660  sq.  ft.  conference-’ 
meeting  room;  the  computer  room,  1,000 
sq.  ft.;  and  the  accounting  department, 
3,200  sq.  ft. 

One  the  second  floor  of  the  production 
wing  are  the  marketing  department,  1 ,800 
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sq.  ft.;  the  composing  room,  4,100  sq.  ft.; 
and  the  press  room,  2,900  sq.  ft.  On  the 
first  floor  are  the  reel  room,  5,200  sq.  ft.; 
the  mail  room,  7,750  sq.  ft.;  and  the  news¬ 
print  storage  area,  7,560  sq.  ft.,  with  a 
capacity  of  1,500,  56-inch  rolls.  (News¬ 
print  usage  is  125-130  tons  per  week.)  At 
the  rear  of  the  building  are  two  covered 
truck  bays  for  receiving  newsprint  and  six 
bays  for  loading  delivery  trucks. 

Ground  was  broken  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  contractor,  Frank  Mercede  &  Sons 
of  Stamford,  on  April  11,  1980.  The  pro¬ 
duction  wing  was  completed  on  October 
6.  The  first  edition  of  the  Advocate  was 
printed  in  the  new  building  on  January  19, 
1981.  The  editorial,  composing  and  print¬ 
ing  departments  moved  into  the  building 
on  April  4,  the  remaining  departments  on 
April  24. 

Precautions  were  taken  during  con¬ 
struction  to  protect  the  beech  tree.  It  was 
fed  with  600  pounds  of  fertilizer,  pruned, 
trimmed,  sprayed  for  insects  and  fenced 
off  to  prevent  compacting  of  the  soil 
around  its  roots  by  the  operation  of  equip¬ 
ment  or  the  stacking  of  building  mate¬ 
rials. 

The  printing,  advertising,  circulation 
and  accounting  functions  of  the  Time 
were  transferred  to  the  Stamford  plant  on 
August  3, 198 1 .  Publication  of  the  Sunday 
editions  of  the  Advocate  and  Time  began 
September  13, 1981 .  A  regional  edition  of 
the  Advocate  was  also  introduced  on 
September  13,  and  news  coverage  has 
been  steadily  expanded  to  the  nearby 
communities  of  Norwalk,  Westport, 
Weston,  and  Wilton.  Meanwhile,  crea¬ 
tive  services  and  marketing  research  de¬ 
partments  have  been  added  to  provide 
better  service  to  advertisers. 

Before  the  move  to  the  new  building, 
CNI  employed  210  people.  The  current 
head  count  is  345.  The  mail  room  cut  staff 
with  the  new,  more  efficient  equipment  in 
the  building.  A  Saturday  crew  of  15  to  20 
now  does  the  work  that  formerly  required 
25  to  30. 

CNI  president  Shaw  is  well  pleased 
with  the  building.  “It’s  considered  one  of 
the  most  attractive  in  Stamford,  which 
helps  our  image  and  community  rela¬ 
tions.  The  internal  layout  is  well  thought 
through  and  helps  us  to  produce  the  pap¬ 
ers  efficiently.  Our  architect,  Fletcher- 
Thompson,  did  a  fine  job  understanding 
and  meeting  our  needs  under  a  very  tight 
schedule.” 

Data  processing  equipment  in  the 
building  at  the  time  it  opened  consisted  of 
two  DEC  ll/70s,  installed  by  Composi¬ 
tion  Systems,  Inc.,  of  Elmsford,  N.Y., 
which  also  produced  the  software.  The 
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system  is  fully  redundant  —  all  copy  in 
either  unit  is  available  in  disc  memory 
attached  to  the  other  —  and  currently 
supports  99  terminals  along  with  two 
high-speed  newswires  (which  receive 
their  data  by  satellite.)  There  are  37  Edit 
90  terminals  for  reporters,  39  Edit  112 
terminals  for  editors,  and  23  CT  90  ter¬ 
minals  for  classified  advertising.  The 
news  deoartment  also  has  three  nortable 
VDTs  for  input,  one  for  general 
assignment,  one  for  sports,  and  one  for 
the  Advocate  bureau  in  Hartford,  the 


state  capital.  Ten  of  the  Edit  90s,  15  Edit 
1 12s  and  two  CT  90s  are  located  in  the 
office  of  the  Greenwich  Time,  seven 
miles  away,  and  linked  to  the  Stamford 
computers  by  high-speed  data  lines.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  installations  in  the  coun¬ 
try  with  fully  interactive  terminals  at  a 
remote  site,  accoding  to  Steve  Harring¬ 
ton,  a  former  reporter  for  the  Advocate, 
now  data  processing  manager. 

In  late  1981  a  third  DEC  11/70  came 
online.  It  currently  serves  the  accounts 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


Thirty  newspapers 
use  Collier-Jackson 
software.  Ask  them 
what  they  think. 


Knight-Ridder  •  Harte  Hanks  •  Fresno  Bee 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune  •  Santa  Monica 
Evening  Outlook*  Riverside  Press- Enterprise 
Concord  Monitor*  Holyoke  Transcript  Telegram 
Greenfield  Recorder*  Meriden  Record  Journal 

At  Collier-Jackson  we’re  sure  our  customers  are  happy 
because  we  talk  to  them  on  a  regular  basis.  We  learned  a 
long  time  ago  that  the  best  way  to  solve  problems  is  to 
understand  them,  so  we  employ  newspaper  people  along 
with  our  software  experts  to  create  the  most  complete 
circulation  and  business  systems  available.  Then  we  back 
up  the  entire  effort  with  a  support  team  that  brings  the 
whole  operation  to  life  —  and  keeps  it  that  way. 

Call  Collier-Jackson  for  an  explanation  of  the  most 
complete  circulation  and  business  software  and  support 
you  can  find. 


COLLIER  JACKSON,  INC. 

We  bring  software  to  life. 


2104  A  W.  25th  St.  5406  Hoover  Blvd.  44  Washington  St. 

Lawrence,  KS  66044  Tampa,  FL  33614  Toms  River,  N)  08753 

(913)749-0923  (813)885-6621  (201)240-2506 
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payable  and  general  ledger  functions; 
payroll  and  circulation  packages  will  be 
added  shortly. 

The  press  in  the  Connecticut  Newspap¬ 
ers’  building  is  an  eight-unit  Harris  Model 
N-1600  series  web  offset  press  with  full 
color  capability,  which  replaced  a  1952 
Scott.  (The  Harris  press  was  chosen  for 
the  quality  of  its  color  reproduction.)  The 
installation  includes  a  Harris  double  3:2 
folder  with  double  former,  single  deliv¬ 
ery,  and  eight  M.E.G.  Model  D500  two- 
arm  reels.  (Rolls  of  newsprint  are  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  reel  room  by  clamp  truck  and 
transferred  to  the  track  system.)  The 
press  is  supplied  with  black  ink  by  means 
of  two  30()0  gallon  tanks.  Colored  ink  is 
provided  in  kits;  a  color  blending  system 
may  be  installed  at  a  future  date.  The  total 
capacity  of  the  press  is  128  broadsheet  or 
256  tabloid  pages. 

The  mailroom  centers  around  a  Muller- 
Martini  conveyor  system  online  with  a 
Muller-Martini  inserter.  There  are  also 
three  Model  288  press  speed  counter 
stackers.  The  inserter  consists  of  two 
main  jacket  feeders  and  eight  insert  feed¬ 
ers  equipped  with  the  alternate  feed  fea¬ 
ture,  and,  according  to  CNI’s  Robert  Ter- 
motto,  is  the  first  Muller-Martini  con¬ 
veyor  of  its  type  in  the  U.S.  online  with  an 
inserter.  The  inserting  machine  is  de¬ 
signed  to  handle  a  main  product  with  a 
minimum  of  four  pages  and  a  maximum  of 
112  broadsheet  pages.  The  insert  page 
capacity  ranges  from  a  minimum  of  four 
pages  to  a  maximum  of  80  pages  broad¬ 
sheet.  The  end  product  capacity  is  a  max¬ 
imum  of  220  broadsheet  pages.  The  in¬ 
serting  equipment  is  designed  with  rated 
speeds  of  40,000  copies  per  hour  at  dou¬ 
ble  production  or  2(),000  copies  per  hour 
at  single  pr  oduction. 


The  control  panel  for  CNI's  Harris  N- 
1600  series  web  offset  press 
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On  the  supply  side . . . 

A  general  videotex  software  package  compatible  with  IBM  mainframe 
computers  has  been  introduced  by  VIDEODIAL,  INC.,  New  York  City. 
Called  TSV  5000,  the  package  “is  expected  to  bring  new,  long-term  versatil¬ 
ity  to  videotex  applications  in  banking,  insurance,  retail  and  brokerage,” 
according  to  the  company. 

TSV  5000  is  compatiable  with  the  IBM  370,  43XX  and  30XX  systems. 

It  offers  the  capacity  to  employ  the  power  of  an  IBM  mainframe  for 
videotex  information  retrieval  and  transactional  processing.  Storage 
capacity  and  the  number  of  terminals  are  limited  only  by  the  size  of  the 
mainframe,  the  company  says. 

The  package  is  connected  to  a  CICS  (IBM  code  for  Customer  Informa¬ 
tion  Control  System),  which  sends  the  information  it  receives  through  the 
TSV  5000  software  which,  in  turn,  takes  over  responsiblity  from  the 
CICS.  Thus,  it  manages  terminals  as  well  as  applications,  routing  all  calls 
to  the  correct  application  for  processing  in  videotex. 

The  TSV  5000  package  operates  in  conjunction  with  Videodial’s  TSL 
gateway  concentrator/videotex  switching  unit. 

Videodial  is  the  New  York-based  subsidiary  of  Telesystems,  the 
French  videotex  company. 

4c  *  * 

MULLER-MARTINI,  Hauppauge,  N.Y.,  has  announced  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  fully  automatic  palletizer  which  can  be  connected  to  an  automa¬ 
tic  bundling  machine  to  increase  production  speeds  and  finishing  effi¬ 
ciency. 

Called  the  Model  297  Palletizer,  the  unit’s  bundle  crane  grips  the  bun¬ 
dle  from  the  bundling  machine  delivery  table  and  moves  it  to  the  pallet. 
The  operator  selects  the  number  of  bundles  desired  for  each  pallet  and 
the  crane  loads  them.  Full  pallets  can  be  removed  manually  or  automati¬ 
cally,  depending  on  the  degree  of  automation  desired.  When  removed 
manually,  a  signal  is  transmitted  to  the  operator,  who  removes  and  stores 
the  products  by  fork-lift.  The  automatic  pallet  dispenser  sends  an  empty 
skid  into  position  as  the  workflow  continues.  The  microprocessor  con¬ 
tains  displays  for  the  number  of  copies  per  bundle  and  the  total  per  pal¬ 
let,  and  it  also  has  diagnostic  capability  to  minimize  downtime. 

*  *  * 

Journal  Officiel,  the  French  Government-owned  newspaper,  has 
ordered  a  LASERITE  V  laser  imaging  system  from  EOCOM  ELECTRO¬ 
NIC  SYSTEMS  of  Tustin,  California. 

Once  the  unit  is  installed  this  October,  the  newspaper  plans  to  order  an 
additional  LASERITE  V  or  LASERITE  lOOEF  along  with  two  EPIC 
page  image  composer  systems  for  1983  delivery. 

The  new  equipment  is  part  of  the  newspapers  planned  switch  from  let¬ 
terpress  to  offset  printing  using  the  LASERITE  V  for  exposure  of  the 
Hoechst/Kalle  N8S  laser  plate.  The  newspaper,  published  six-days  a 
week  with  a  circulation  of  130,000,  will  use  its  full  electronic  front-end 
system  for  electonic  pagination. 

4c  9k  * 

WESTERN  LITHOPLATE,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  annouced  the  sale  of  two 
Total  Systems  plateroom  lines  to  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

The  lines,  which  were  installed  over  the  past  two  months,  consist  of 
the  Lith-X-Pozer  Ill  fully  automated  multiple  exporsure  unit,  the  Litho- 
plate  38D  processor,  the  Punch-Coater  and  Manual  Punch.  The  Lith-X- 
Pozer,  in  tandem  with  the  Litoplater,  will  automatically  process  230  to 
240  single-page  newspaper  plates  per  hour. 

4c  4c  4e 

PEOPLE  IN  DEMAND  .  .  .  William  Kelly  named  director,  domestic 
system  sales  for  Itek  Composition  Systems  Large  System  Operations  di¬ 
vision.  Will  head  up  sales  of  CPS  systems  and  Mark  VIll  typsetters  in 
U.S.  and  Canada  .  .  .  Charles  C.  Benzing  from  national  sales  director  to 
director  of  marketing  for  EOCOM  Electronic  Systems  ...  At  Publishers 
Equipment  Corp.,  George  Derby,  formerly  with  Rockwell  Graphic  Equip¬ 
ment  Division,  named  national  marketing  director;  Jim  Brown,  former 
production  manager  for  Detroit  News  and  vp/operations  for  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  named  manager  of  field  department;  Ken  Baker  named  mana¬ 
ger  of  engineering  at  Rockford,  III.  plant. 
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Syndicates 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

“Dear  Meg”  set  her  career  goal  early 


Meg  Whitcomb  broke  into  writing  with 
a  gossip  column  for  her  high  school  news¬ 
paper  in  California  when  she  was  15 — and 
at  16  began  a  two-a-week  gossip  column 
at  the  Beverly  Hills  Citizen  which  was 
owned  by  WiU  Rogers,  Jr.  He  paid  her  $5 
a  week. 

She  thought  then  column  writing  would 
be  her  career. 

Young  Meg  took  a  round  about  route  to 
that  goal.  She  went  to  college  in  Colora¬ 
do,  got  married  and  divorced  by  19,  went 
off  to  study  at  the  University  of  Paris  and 
stopped  on  her  way  back  to  visit  a  soror¬ 
ity  sister  in  New  York. 

There  fate  took  a  hand.  The  friend  said 
Life  magazine  had  an  opening;  she  ap¬ 
plied  and,  got  the  job  handling  letters  to 
the  editor  mail. 

That  was  ideal  laboratory  experience  in 
handling  advice  column  mail.  At  Life,  she 
met  and  married  Arthur  B.  Whitcomb, 
who  is  now  advertisng  manager  of  North 
America  for  the  International  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune. 

After  working  for  a  while  as  a  resear¬ 
cher  for  Life,  she  took  time  off  from  jour¬ 
nalism  to  have  three  children  and  be  step 
mother  to  her  husband’s  three  older  chil¬ 
dren. 

Meantime,  the  advice  column  goal  was 
simmering.  Little  more  than  nine  years 
ago,  Whitcomb  set  about  writing  to 
friends  and  asking  them  for  typical  prob¬ 
lems.  She  took  the  best,  wrote  answers, 
and  submitted  the  column  idea  to  Rupert 
Murdoch  and  his  National  Star  tabloid. 
He  bought  the  column.  Eventually  his 
short-lived  News  Features  syndicated 
the  column  and  next  she  attempted  to 
self-syndicate  it.  But  that  took  too  much 
time.  “Dear  Meg”  was  recently  taken  on 
by  New  York  Features  Syndicate,  Whit¬ 
ney  Communications. 

But  meantime,  Meg  Whitcomb  has 
been  working  fulltime  for  the  past  four 
years  as  executive  editor  at  50  Plus  maga¬ 
zine,  a  member  of  the  Magazine  Division 
of  Whitney. 

In  fact  there  are  two  different  “Dear 
Meg”  columns.  She  still  does  a  column 
for  the  weekly  Star  directed  to  a  young 
audience.  The  syndicated  “Dear  Meg” 
column,  which  is  carried  by  Murdoch’s 
New  York  Post  on  the  daily  Advice  page 
along  with  “Dear  Abby”  and  “Dr.  Joyce 
Brothers,”  is  more  general,  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  in  content. 

She  has  been  writing  lead  articles  for  50 
Plus  and,  does  “The  Back  Page”  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  page  for  readers. 

Up  to  now,  Meg  Whitcomb  says  the 
columns  were  her  “moonlighting”  job. 
On  August  13,  she  is  taking  a  leave  of 
absence  from  the  magazine  to  write  a  col- 
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umn-based  book  for  William  Morrow 
publishing  house.  Its  theme  will  be  “new 
answers  to  new  problems”  emerging  in 
recent  years  with  the  lifestyle  revolu¬ 
tions:  such  as  “this  palimony  business — 
it  was  unheard  of  15  years  ago.” 

Whitcomb  refers  to  herself  as  “just 
modem”  not  as  a  “libber.”  She  confes¬ 
ses  she  went  back  to  work  save  her  san¬ 
ity.  The  six  Whitcomb  children  now 
range  in  age  from  34  to  the  last  one  at 
home,  a  16-year  old. 

During  the  lO-year  sabbatical  from 
journalism,  she  did  write  some  articles  for 
magazines  and  did  paraprofessional  so¬ 
cial  work.  She  comes  from  a  “people¬ 
helping”  family.  Her  father  was  president 
ot  the  California  YMCA  for  many  years 
and  family  social  life  revolved  around 
church  activities. 

*  *  an 

McNaught  Syndicate  has  appointed 
Mark  F.  Weiner  as  national  sales  mana¬ 
ger.  Based  in  New  York,  Weiner  will  be 
responsible  for  overseeing  sales  and 
promotion.  He  joined  McNaught  in 
March  as  a  sales  representative  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  with  New  York  Times  Special 
Features. 

*  *  * 

The  Washington  Post  Writers  Group 
will  have  Arthur  Ashe  covering  the  U.S. 
Tennis  Open  at  Flushing  Meadow,  New 
York  City,  August  31  to  September  12. 

The  world-famous  tennis  player  will  be 
writing  two  pieces  early  in  the  tourna¬ 
ment  and  two  deadline  stories  after  the 
men’s  and  women’s  respective  finals. 

The  Writers  Group  is  offering  this 
coverage  to  major  market  newspapers 
and  will  provide  the  pieces  on  deadline 
via  the  highspeed  feature  wires. 


The  office  of  the  Newspaper  Comics 
Council  is  moving  to  quarters  in  Ward 
Castle,  Comley  Avenue,  Port  Chester, 
N.Y.  Catherine  T.  Prentice,  whose  hus¬ 
band  John  does  the  “Rip  Kirby”  comic 
strip,  will  be  the  office  secretary  for  the 
council. 

The  move  follows  the  resignation  of 
Avonne  Keller,  who  presided  over  the 
council  office  in  New  York  City  a  number 
of  years — earlier  as  secretary-treasurer 
and  the  past  two  years  as  council  presi¬ 
dent. 

Mrs.  Keller  resigned  because  of  family 
responsibilities. 

Joseph  D’Angelo,  president  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  will  begin  his  term  as 
chairman  of  the  comics  council  at  the 
September  22  meeting  at  the  Century  Pla¬ 
za  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles  and  for  the  time 
being  will  also  assume  the  duties  of  presi¬ 
dent  following  Mrs.  Keller’s  resignation. 
J.  Willard  Colston,  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  is  the  meeting 
chairman. 

The  council's  new  address  is  Ward 
Castle,  Comley  Avenue,  Port  Chester, 
10573  and  the  telephone  is  914-939-3919. 

*  *  « 

Syndicated  Washington  columnists 
Rowland  Evans,  Jr.,  and  Robert  D. 
Novak  have  been  named  roving  editors 
for  the  Reader’s  Digest.  They  will  write 
for  the  magazine  on  national  politics, 
foreign  affairs  and  government  opera¬ 
tions. 

They  began  joint  efforts  to  produce  the 
syndicated  column  in  I%3  when  Evans 
was  a  congressional  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  Novak 
was  the  Wall  Street  Journal's  chief  con¬ 
gressional  correspondent.  They  have  co¬ 
authored  three  b^ks. 

The  Evans-Novak  “Inside  Report”  is 
distributed  by  Field  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate.  In  past  months,  the  team  has  written 
articles  for  the  Digest;  the  most  recent, 
“What’s  Happened  to  U.S.  Foreign  Poli¬ 
cy?”  appears  in  the  September  issue. 

♦  *  * 

Fashion  model  Apollonia  Van  Raven- 
stein  will  begin  a  syndicated  fashion  and 
beauty  column  this  Fall  for  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia-based  syndication  and  publish¬ 
ing  company.  National  News  Bureau. 

The  column  will  be  directed  to  the  17- 
35  age  bracket  with  a  number  of  college 
newspapers  receiving  the  feature. 

Apollonia,  with  the  Zoli  modeling 
agency,  has  been  of  the  covers  of  Vogue, 
Viva,  Cosmopolitan  and  other  maga¬ 
zines. 

Her  first  movie  effort,  “Seraphita’s 
Diary”,  will  be  released  this  Fall.  She  has 
completed  New  York  City  shootings  of  a 
new  film,  “Nothing  Lasts  Forever”,  also 
starring  Bill  Murray,  Dan  Aykroyd, 
Imogene  Coca  and  Sam  Jaffe,  and  set  for 
national  release  in  October. 
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Cable  channel  agreement  signed 


Longview  Newspaper  Inc.  has  signed  an  agreement  with  Longview  Cable  Television 
Inc.  to  provide  a  local  news,  information  and  advertising  channel  to  local  cable 
subscribM-s.  Shown  signing  the  pact  are  (front,  from  left)  Walter  E.  Hussmann  Jr., 
president  of  WEHCO  Video  Inc.;  and  Tom  AAeredith,  Longview  publisher;  and  (back, 
from  left)  Sam  Shirley,  LCT  manager;  and  David  C.  Scott  of  Cox  Enterprises  Inc.  Under 
the  agreement,  one  now  and,  eventually  two  channels,  will  be  made  available  to 
Longview  Newspapers  which  will  originate  news-oriented,  alpha-numeric  and  full  video 
programming  and  advertising.  In  addition,  Longview  Newspapers  will  serve  as  sales 
representative  for  the  local  advertising  availabilities  on  the  cable  system's  satellite 
channels  such  as  CNN  and  ESPN.  As  examples  of  what  the  newspaper  channels  will  be 
offering,  AAeredith  included  live  telecasts  of  Longview  City  Council  sessions,  local 
newscasts  and  classified  advertising.  Cox  Enterprises,  Inc.  of  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  which  owns 
Longview  Newspapers,  Inc.,  is  involved  in  similar  cable  channel  programming  in  Waco, 
Tex.  and  is  negotiating  agreements  with  cable  operators  around  in  many  of  the  1 3  Cox 
Newspapers  markets  around  the  country. 


Bus  newsracks 
in  LA.  must  go 

Newsracks  on  Los  Angeles  area  buses 
cause  too  many  arguments  and  will  have 
to  go. 

That’s  the  decision  of  a  state  arbitrator 
called  in  by  the  Regional  Transit  District 
in  response  to  complaints  by  the  bus  driv¬ 
ers’  union,  whose  spokesman  said  the 
400-odd  racks  installed  to  sell  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News  for  a  six-month  test 
period  begining  in  March  “created  an 
atmosphere  that  could  lead  to  additional 
violence.’’ 

The  Herald  Examiner  is  talking  to  its 
attorneys;  the  Daily  News  has  already 
stopped  using  the  racks  because  of  exces¬ 
sive  paper  thefts. 


Affirm  Gertz  award 

On  June  16,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
Seventh  Circuit  affirmed  the  comoensa- 
tory  and  punitive  damages  awarded  to 
Elmer  Gertz,  the  Chicago  attorney,  who 
sued  and  won  his  libel  suit  against  Robert 
Welch,  Inc.,  publishers  of  American 
Opinion.  Welch  appealed  the  jury's  ver¬ 
dict  and  awarding  of  $100,000  in  com¬ 
pensatory  damages  and  $300,000  punitive 
damages.  In  1974,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  Gertz  was  not  a  public 
figure,  and  did  not  need  to  prove  “actual 
malice”  in  order  to  be  awarded  damages, 
but  punitive  damages  would  have  to  be 
supported  by  a  finding  of  “actual 
malice”. 


Editor  sues 
Rev.  Greeley 
for  libel 

The  controversial  Catholic  priest  and 
author  Rev.  Andrew  M.  Greeley  was  hit 
with  a  $3  million  libel  suit  stemming  from 
his  involvement  in  an  alleged  plot  to  de¬ 
throne  the  late  John  Cardinal  Cody  and 
replace  him  with  Archbishop  Joseph  L. 
Bemardin  as  Catholic  archbishop  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

The  suit  was  filed  by  James  Winters, 
managing  editor  of  Notre  Dame  maga¬ 
zine,  who  maintains  Greeley  gave  him 
oral  permission  to  use  his  personal  files 
and  turned  around  and  accused  him  of 
stealing  them. 

Greeley’s  personal  notes,  papers  and 
tapes  reportedly  revealed  a  purported 
plot  to  embarrass  Cody  with  the  “worst 
kind  of  public  scandal,”  and  suggested 
that  Bemardin  could  move  into  the  Chi¬ 
cago  slot  and  subsequently  help  elect  a 
more  liberal  pope.  Bemardin  was  named 
to  succeed  Cody  earlier  this  month. 

Winters  said  he  was  given  permission 
to  use  Greeley’s  files  in  1980  after  he  in¬ 
terviewed  the  priest  for  a  profile  piece. 
But  Greeley  has  denied  giving  Winters 
permission  and  has  labeled  the  editor’s 
action  “theft.” 

Greeley  has  also  denied  instigating  the 
investigation  of  Cody  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Attorney,  the  Sun-Times  and  Gan¬ 
nett  News  Service. 

The  Sun-Times  disclosed  last  Septem¬ 
ber  that  a  federal  grand  jury  was  investi¬ 
gating  the  cardinal  to  determine  whether 
he  “illiegally  diverted  as  much  as  $1  mil¬ 
lion  in  tax-exempt  church  funds  to  enrich 
a  life-long  friend,”  Helen  Dolan  Wilson. 

The  federal  investigation  was  formally 
closed  this  month  following  Cody’s 
death.  No  indictments  were  handed 
down. 

After  the  Sun-Times  began  its  series 
Greeley  publicly  accused  Winters  of 
breaking  into  his  files  and  referred  to  the 
materials  in  question  as  “flights  of 
imagination  .  .  .the  things  1  would  like  to 
have  seen  happen.” 

Winters  wrote  a  30,000-word  article  on 
the  Greeley  material  but  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  having  it  published  by  the  Sun- 
Times,  Chicao  Tribune,  Chicago  maga¬ 
zine  and  Gannett  News  Service. 

Joins  board 

Harrison  Salisbury  has  joined  the 
editorial  advisory  board  of  Inside  Story, 
the  PBS  series  concerned  with  the  press 
which  features  Hodding  Carter  as 
anchorman  and  chief  correspondent. 
Salisbury,  former  associate  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  served  as  the  host  of 
“Behind  the  Lines,”  the  weekly  national 
television  commentary  on  the  press 
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Ad  scene 


Writing  guide 


By  Ethel  Grodzins  Romm 


The  Oh-NoUAgain  Story  #33 


The  temperature  hits  90  for  the  first  time  this  year.  The 
editor  wants  8"  of  copy  about  summer  days,  which  you  wrote 
last  year,  the  year  before,  and  the  year  before  that.  Each  time, 
they  get  harder  to  write — your  sixth  holiday-death-toU  story, 
your  eighth  nobody’s-voting-in-the-primary  story.  Here  are 
some  strategies. 

•  Can  you  start  writing  something?  To  your  readers  tomor¬ 
row,  it’s  always  a  new  opening  night.  They  have  forgotten 
what  you  wrote  last  time.  But  don’t  look  at  your  old  copy  for 
reference  or  you  will  be  stuck  with  old  words.  Although  the 
story  is  on  the  same  topic,  there  will  be  differences.  Your 
brain  has  more  connections  than  the  number  of  stars  in  the 
heavens,  and  if  you  can  begin  to  write,  your  mind  cannot  find 
those  myriad  junctions  easily  to  repeat  itself. 

First  write,  then  compare.  Should  you  have  duplicated 
some  earlier  phrases,  edit  them.  It’s  an  old  bottle;  you’re 
making  new  wine. 

•  Are  you  up  against  an  absolutely  blank  blackboard  of  a 
mind?  Give  yourself  a  different  mind. 

Ask  yourself,  how  would  James  Reston  cover  this?  Ellen 
Goodman?  William  Buckley,  Jr.?  Tolstoi?  Lewis  Carroll? 
Your  favorite  writer,  if  not  among  these?  Then  start  writing 
like  him  or  her. 

Or,  ask  yourself,  suppose  the  editor  had  assigned  this  to 
that  new  kid  who  thinks  she’s  the  best  thing  to  hit  journalism 
since  Woodward  and  Bernstein  combined?  She’d  think  of  a 
novel  way  into  this  subject.  What  might  it  be? 

The  happy  truth  is  that  there  are  as  many  ways  to  write  a 
story  about  the  first  day  of  fishing  as  there  are  people  avail¬ 
able  to  write  it.  Once  your  mind  accepts  this  notion,  it  can 
relax  and  find  the  different  point  from  which  to  generate  new 
copy. 

•  Are  you  looking  for  a  new  slant?  To  find  a  fresh  point  of  view 
about  your  subject,  think  of  a  new  predicate.  Stories  are  like 
sentences — they  have  subjects  and  predicates. 

Every  whole  sentence  has  a  subject  and  a  predicate  be¬ 
cause  it  answers  these  two  questions:  Who  or  what  am  I 
talking  about  (my  subject)?  What  am  I  saying  about  it  (my 
predicate)? 

Your  assignment  is  the  subject:  “Go  cover  the  graduation 
at  these  four  high  schools.’’  Your  predicate  is  what  you  say 
about  these  graduations.  (Let’s  put  aside  the  problem  that  two 
of  them  are  probably  on  at  the  same  time  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  city.) 

There  do  not  appear  to  be  an  infinite  number  of  predication 
possibilities.  The  journalist’s  best  road  map  for  finding  them 
is  WWWWW/HHHHH— Who?  What?  When?  Where? 
Why?/How?  How  many?  How  much?  How  often?  How 
soon?.  Here  are  two  other  routes  to  fecund  predications. 

a.  Ask:  How  does  it  look?  sound?  feel?  taste?  smell?  The 
answers  come  from  paying  close  attention  to  the  information 
from  your  five  basic  senses.  The  sharper  your  awareness,  the 
better  the  chance  for  graphic  description. 

The  band  did  not  play,  it  boomed.  The  buttons  didn’t  shine, 
they  glinted.  The  air  wasn’t  hot — perspiration  dripped  down 
the  fingers  of  the  trumpeters. 

b.  How  is  this  like  or  unlike  another  similar  event?  Is  this 
graduating  class  smaller  than  last  year?  The  smallest  ever? 
Why?  Are  more  going  on  to  higher  education?  How  many 
dropped  out?  Why  are  the  top  10  spots  all  male? 

NEXT:  More  on  writing  the  perennial  story. 
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By  Dan  Lionel 

Town  seeks  home  buyers 

An  ad  directed  to  potential  home  buyers  in  the  New  York- 
Times,  lavishly  illustrated  and  occupying  about  Vi  of  a  page 
urged  readers  to  “Move  up  .  .  .  for  less  money  to  Freeport, 
Long  Island.’’ 

It  pointed  out  that  homes  in  the  $65,000  to  $175,000  range  in 
Freeport  are  priced  at  $120,000  to  $3(H),000  elsewhere.  Furth¬ 
ermore  the  ad  promised  to  provide  an  escorted  tour  of  avail¬ 
able  homes  with  introduction  to  the  sellers  and  all  at  no  fee  to 
either  the  buyer  or  seller. 

The  ad,  one  of  a  continuing  campaign  in  local  newspapers 
and  via  direct  mail  was  placed  by  Homefinders  Service,  a 
function  of  the  incorporated  village  of  Freeport  with  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Town  Hall.  Ramona  C.  Crook,  director  of  the 
service  told  EAP  that  funding  for  the  activity  is  provided  J>y 
Uncle  Sam’s  Community  Development  program.  In  the  last  5 
years,  since  its  inception,  the  director  said  Homefinders  Ser¬ 
vice  has  sold  over  500  homes  in  Freeport. 

“Doesn’t  this  activity  cut  into  the  sales  of  private  real 
estate  brokers?’’,  she  was  asked.  “In  a  very  real  way,  it  has 
actually  helped  them  by  stabilizing  the  population  which  had 
been  going  largely  to  minority  domination  by  blacks  and 
Hispanics,’’  she  said.  “Through  our  efforts  we  have  been  able 
to  reach  out  and  sell  the  concept  of  living  in  an  integrated 
community  to  both  white  and  black  people.  Because  real 
estate  brokers  had  been  steering  black  and  Hispanic  home 
buyers  from  neighboring  communities  to  Freeport  and  white 
prospects  away  from  Freeport  our  village’s  home  prices  be¬ 
gan  to  sag.  We  feel  that  our  efforts  have  been  successful  in 
bringing  prices  back  up.  They’re  still  lower  than  in  surround¬ 
ing  communities  and  that’s  our  edge.  We  are  attracting  many 
first  home  buyers  who  can’t  afford  the  amenities  that  a  home 
in  Freeport  does.’’ 

Not  all  the  real  estate  brokers  are  as  sanguine  about  the 
Homefinders  Service  as  might  be  supposed.  Groused  one 
broker  who  asked  to  remain  nameless  because  we  can’t  fight 
City  Hall,  “They  can  do  things  we’d  lose  our  license  for,  like 
asking  what  race  and  sex  and  age  the  prospects  are.  They  cdn 
use  the  bill  that  goes  to  every  resident  from  our  village-owned 
electric  company  to  include  an  ad  that  says  ‘The  Freeport 
Homefinders  Service  is  at  your  service  at  no  cost.  List  your 
house  with  the  free  Homefinders  Service,  a  unique  govern¬ 
ment  operation.  Buyers  are  waiting  .  .  .  ’.  We  pay  taxes, 
have  to  be  licensed  and  they  have  this  big  advantage.’’  Never¬ 
theless,  the  broker  noted,  “We  are  open  evenings  and 
weekends — they’re  not  and  we  have  many  listings  in  areas 
that  they  can’t  get.’’ 

LA.  Times  promotes  classified 

Los  Angeles  Times,  the  world  leader  in  classitiea  image, 
started  an  extensive  campaign  (July  12)  to  promote  Times 
classified.  The  campaign  will  run  until  Labor  Day. 

The  Times’  award-winning  “Need  It?  Find  it  ...  in  the 
world  of  Times  Classified’’  campaign  has  been  redesigned  for 
the  summer  effort,  as  well  as  a  new  element  highlighting 
“Super  Sellers’’ — the  Times’  reduced-rate  private  party  clas¬ 
sified  ads. 

The  largest  showing  of  transit  advertising  ever  used  by  the 
Times,  involving  more  than  1 ,000  buses,  is  a  key  factor  in  the 
campaign. 

During  the  campaign,  32  radio  stations  are  broadcasting  the 
Times’  sales  messages,  with  promotion  of  every  classification 
and  subclassification. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BUSINESS 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN— Popular  and 
practical  feature  for  your  local  business  com¬ 
munity.  Provides  expert  advice  tor  the  self- 
employed.  Featured  in  Nevrsday,  St  Petersburg 
Tunes,  Tulsa  Tribune,  Houston  Chronicle  and 
100  fine  newspapers.  Free  samples.  Mark 
Stevens.  PO  Box  487,  Chappaqua  NY  10514. 


CARTOONS 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment.  Church 
directory  illustrations,  horoscope,  movie  re¬ 
views,  crossword  puzzles,  humorous  cartoons, 
other  quality  features  for  the  weekly  editor 
(offset).  Mark  Morgan,  Inc,  PO  Box  995,  New- 
nan  GA  30264;  (404)  253-5355. 


GENERAL 


FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really  serious 
about  promotion — The  Bottom  Line  tells  your 
local  merchant  why  he  should  use  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Weekly  questions  and 
answers  by  publisher-professor  use  fact,  logic 
and  humor.  S  Gale  Denley,  The  Journal.  Box 
278,  Bruce  MS  38915. 


OVER  100  FEATURES:  Cartoons,  puzzles.  I 
humor,  info,  kids:  some  daily.  Big  catalog  $3 
refundable  with  order.  OBI,  17700  Western 
69e.  Gardena  CA  90248. 


"TRIVIAGRAMS".  A  unique  cartoon  panel  that 
film  and  tv  fans  will  turn  to  first!  Details:  CAR- 
TOONMIX.  Box  108,  Village  Station.  New  York 
NY  10014.  1 


WE  HAVE  IT.  Anything  from  comic  strips,  puz¬ 
zles,  stories  or  whatever.  Dickson-Bennett. 
1324  N  3rd,  St  Joseph  MO  64501. 


HUMOR 


FOR  THE  ONE  PUBLISHER  in  10  really  serious 
[about  humor.  The  Humble  Farmer.  St  George 
ImE  04857;  (207)  372-8052. 


MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"-A  proven  weekly 
column  to  meet  your  need  for  money  saving 
consumer  news.  Samples.  MikeLeFan,  1802  S 
13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for 
weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 
Camera  ready.  Star  photos.  Our  8th  year.  Cine- 
man  Syndicate,  7  Charles  Court,  Middletown 
NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS,  interviews  with  photos  of 
celebrities  and  national  political  figures.  Inter¬ 
national  Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402;  (305)  793-3424. 


POLITICAL  COLUMNS 


NEWS  BEHIND  THE  HEADLINES  by  Bill  Gruv- 
er  reports  in  news  digest  fashion  on  the  reaction 
to  major  news  events,  political  inside  informa¬ 
tion,  forecast.  National  political  special  report 
in  brief  form  from  Feature  Associates  on  a 
weekly  basis.  3334  Kerner  Blvd,  San  Rafael  CA 
94901. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS-Miami  Herald,  Dallas  News, 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Des  Moines,  etc.  800-word 
column,  7th  year.  National  award:  "concise, 
entertaining,  wealth  of  real  estate  knowledge, 
solid  writing  skills."  E  Lank,  240  Hemingway. 
Rochester  NY  14620;  (716)  271-6230. 


FEATURE  YOUR 
FEATURE 

in  Features  Available! 

And  watch  your 
syndicate  sales  soar! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


ACTIVE  OR  PASSIVE  investor  wanted  for  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  South  Carolina,  30  year  old  news- 
paper/shopper/commercial  printer.  All  new 
press,  typcMtting,  and  support  equipment. 
Minority  or  majority  equity  position  available. 
Established  manaKment  will  stay  in  place. 
$250,000  to  $500,000  cash  investment  will 
pay  10%  ROI  first  year;  15%  ROI  second  year 
and  20%  ROI  thereafter.  Qualified  principals 
ONLY.  Please  state  background  and  interest 
with  first  responce.  All  inquiries  will  be 
answered.  Box  459^,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRAPHICS  ARTS  manufacturer/supply  house 
for  sale.  Dealing  nationally— primarily  news¬ 
papers.  $1MM  gross  annually-profitable. 
Would  be  excellent  supply  division  for  chain 
operation.  Principals  only  reply  for  appoint¬ 
ment  with  owner.  Box  4605,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LARGE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  and  typehouse 
in  Vermont  seeks  third  investor  as  silent  or 
working  partner.  Minimum  investment  $100K. 
Excellent  tax  benefits  initially.  For  more  in¬ 
formation  write  Box  4560,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWLY  FORMED  TMC  SHOPPER 
iVi  million  copies  free  circulation  weekly. 
TOTAL  MARKET  COVERAGE,  CENTRAL 
FLORIDA.  By  carrier.  We  are  looking  for  inves¬ 
tor  or  investors.  Annual  potential 
$2 1 ,600,000.  Minimum  net  profit  25  to  30%. 
Box  4439,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partnership, 
loan,  depreciation  and  insurance  purposes. 
Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654  or  Robert  N  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207. 


VALUATIONS  PERFORMED  for  estate,  tax, 
merger,  sale  and  other  purposes.  Hempstead  & 
Co,  21  E  Euclid  Av,  Haddonfield  NJ  08033; 
(609)  795-6026. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  for 
daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publications. 
Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037;  (413)  477- 
6009. 


Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Cionsultation. 
WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 
Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  profes¬ 
sional,  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  dartime;  (813)  446-0871 
nights:  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Brokers  You  Can  Trust 
Nationwide  Service 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 

PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 


BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
W  B  GRIMES  &  CO,  INC 
1511  K  St,  NW 
Washington  DC  20(X)5 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


Confidential  Negotiations  and  Appraisals 
MEDIA  ACQUISITIONS  AND  MERGERS 
A  Division  of 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc 
11  Main  St,  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


ED  0  MEYER,  Licensed  Broker-Appraisals- 
Consultation-Sales.  Suite  101-E,  300  W 
Franklin  St,  Richmond  VA  23220.  (804)  643- 
7816  or  266-1522. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WE  KNOW  TE)(AS,  sell  only  Texas  newspapers. 
Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc, 
1801  Exposition  Blvd,  Austin  TX  78703; 
(512)  476-3950. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
KNOW  THAT 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
GET  THEM 
THE  BUSINESS! 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  114 
Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA  31411;  (912) 
598-0931,  day  or  night. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Over  500  sales  in  our  31  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties  — 
offices  350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office” 
PO  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654. 

Office  (913)  877-3407 
ROBERT  N  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Office," 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Brings  together  anxious  sellers 
and  eager  buyers! 

SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


THE  MIDWEST 
BROKERS  AND  APPRAISERS 
of  weekly  newspapers 
and  small  dailies 

ROY  HOLDING  AND  ASSOCIATES 
Box  212,  Galva  IL  61434 
Phone  (309)  932-2270  or  879-2412 
Midwest  newspapers-Our  only  business 


A  REQUEST 
TO  ALL 
ADVERTISERS: 

To  help  us  expedite  your  ques¬ 
tions,  claims  and  payments 
regarding  classified  invoices, 
please  return  the  yellow  copy  of 
the  invoice  with  your  payment, 
and  refer  to  the  invoice  number 
in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  bill.  This  will  assure  proper 
credit  to  your  account. 

THANK  YOU: 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  — $4.50  per  line. 

2  weeks — $4.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks — $3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks— $2.80  per  line,  per  issue. 


Effective  January  2,  1982 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  — $3.00  per  line. 

2  weeks — $2.50  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks — $2.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks — $2.00  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.(X)  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  eds. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1 
time-$85  per  column  inch;  2  times-$75  per  column  inch ;  3  times-$70per 
column  inch;  4  times-$65  per  column  inch. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

DEADLINE:Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  New  York  Time, 
for  Saturday's  issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

EtlHw  &  PvblitiMr 

575  Lexington  Av,  NY,  NY  1(X)22.  (212)  752-7050. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


GET  MORE  IMPACT  WITH  BETTER  USE  OF 
PHOTOS.  I  can  help!  Wide  range  of  photojour¬ 
nalism  experience,  awards.  Mark  Hertzberg, 
2200  Kinzie  Av.  Racine  Wl  53405:  (4 1 5)  632- 
2009. 


JAMES  M  ADKINS.  Sr,  44  years  in  newspaper- 
all  consultant  services  and  special  advertising 
and  advertising  promotions.  (303)  841-4087, 
8102  Windwood  Way.  Parker  CO  80134. 


MAILROOM  SYSTEMS  CONSULTANT 
Edwin  A  Dobrowolski.  Formally  of  HARRIS 
Corp,  EDS  IDAB,  Inc,  and  the  JAMPOL  Co. 
Total  of  35  years'  experience  in  mailroom  lay¬ 
outs.  For  additional  information  call  (215) 
861-0632  or  write  2522  Garden  Ct,  Beth¬ 
lehem  PA  18017. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


AHENTION  CIRCULATORS  OR  PUBLISHERS 
No  newspaper  is  too  large  or  too  small  for  our 
organization  to  give  your  circulation  figures  a 
boost.  Telephone  marketing  experts.  Use  the 
BEST  and  it  will  cost  you  LESS.  Write  or  call 
Campbell  and  Associates,  3864  Center  Rd, 
#10C,  Brunswick  OH  44212;  (216)  225- 
7440. 


34  YEARS  successfully  supervising  depart¬ 
ments,  newspapers,  groups  of  newspapers, 
substantiate  our  ability  and  knowledge. 

Write  or  call  ROBERT  J.  ROSSI 
Management  Consultant  for  Newspapers 
227B  RRl,  Brookneal  VA  (804)  376-3021 


DICK  LEVIS  provides  the  finest  telephone  sales 
and  paid  in  advance  crew  orders  in  the  industry! 
Call  me  at  (201)  772-7002  for  action! 


ED  SALZMAN  builds  circulation.  Specializing 
in  telephone  and  crew  sales:  analysis,  develop¬ 
ment  and  establishing  in-house  programs.  Call 
(703)  955-2638. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CANADIAN  FARM  NEWSPAPER  in  Prairie  Pro¬ 
vinces — high  revenue — low  costs — ideal  in¬ 
vestment-retirement  sale.  Consider  offers 
around  $200,000  ((^lanadian).  Box  4552,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ESTABLISHED  CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY. 
Published  31  years.  Modest  money  maker.  Cir¬ 
culation  1000.  Excellent  town.  $75,0(X).  Box 
4603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROUP  OF  WEEKLIES  in  New  York  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  grossing  over  $600,000.  Strong 
growth  rate.  Box  4529,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


GROWING  weekly  newspaper,  recreation  guide 
and  print  shop  in  beautiful  Mendocino  County, 
California.  Gross  increased  by  25%  last  year. 
$97,0(X).  Box  4483,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WHEN  CIRCULATION  FALLS  as  it  sometimes 
will  and  the  road  to  recovery  seems  all  up  hill  - 
when  the  advertisers  baulk  at  the  pending  crisis 
don't  panic!  Call  Donnelly  Enterprises.  Circula¬ 
tion  Consultants  specializing  in  telephone  and 
crew  mrketing  operations. 

(215)  586-3954 


CAMERA  ft  DARKROOM 


MAILROOM 


BERKEY  DIRECT  SCREEN  color  camera  series 
4900.  7  years  old.  In  good  condition,  $4000. 
Call  Daily  Record.  (201)  538-2000,  ext.  369. 


2  COMPUSCAN  Alpha  Scanners,  good  operat¬ 
ing  condition,  including  spare  parts. 

(517)  725-5136 


FOR  SALE 

One  Itek  Camera  complete-$3(XX).  Contact 
Marc  W  Anthony  (308)  632-0670. 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ins.  .  . 
Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New.  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 

SAVE  OVER  $10,000! 

Rebuilt  LogE  24  inch  lith  film  processor  for 
page  negative,  complete  with  blender — 
$9lk)0.  Also  available  Robertson  refridgerated 
sink  with  washer-viewer — $980.  (Xintact  Frank 
at  (602)  267-0527. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Rollettop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers 
Sta-Hi  251  stackers 
Cutler  Hammer,  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A's 
NORTHEAST  STIDRAGE  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 

CHESHIRE  525/E  labeling  and  addressing 
machine  with  18'  adjustable  conveyor.  Only  4 
months  old.  Call  Bob  Yorgey,  (215)  272-1720. 

FERAG  H  500  Counter  Stacker  in  excellent 
condition.  Factory  rebuilt  and  guaranteed. 
Ideal  tor  commercial  or  newspaper  operation. 
Will  stack  from  4  to  96  page  products  such  as 
TV  Guide  at  press  speeds  up  to  70,000  pro¬ 
ducts  per  hour.  Will  also  stxk  quarter  page 
I  products.  Available  immediately,  (intact 
Graphic  Management  Associates.  Inc,  (617) 
481-8562. 


CIRCULATION  SUPPUES 


ENGINEERING  ft 
INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engineering 
modifications,  rebuilding  ai^  removal.  Single 
width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bramble  Professional 
Press  Engineering.  Rt  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen 
TX  78501.  (512)  682-7011. 


MIDWESTERN  twice-weekly.  Zone  5.  Gross 
450M  this  year.  In  metro  area  of  major  city. 
Selling  because  of  ill  health.  Shopper  and  sub¬ 
scription  combined  circulation  of  35,000.  Box 
4578,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONALLY  DISTRIBUTED  monthly  rodeo 
publication  with  a  1981  gross  of  $160,000. 
Box  4299,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  OFTHE  FINEST  weekly  county-seat  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  In  one  of  Iowa's  nicest 
communities.  Town's  industries  provide  more 
jobs  than  this  community  of  4300  can  fill. 
Includes  shopper  and  two  satellite  weeklies. 
Over  $570,000  gross.  Excellent  property  for 
capable  individual  or  chain.  Complete  shop 
with  4-unit  press.  No  real  estate  unless  de 
sired.  Serious,  competent  buyers  only.  Roy 
Holding  &  Associates,  Box  212,  Galva  IL 
61434;  (309)  932-2270  or  (309)  879-2412 


RURAL  WEEKLY  grossing  over  $100,000 
needs  new  owner  with  ad  savvy  and  financial 
resources  to  battle  strong  competition.  This  is  a 
100-year-old  paper  with  legal  status,  second- 
class  permit,  and  6000  paid  subscriptions. 
$40,000  cash.  Only  exp^ienced  and  finan¬ 
cially  qualified  buyers  need  respond.  Box 
4596,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  REMOVAL  AND  INSTALLATION 
Cleaning.  Painting  and  Service 
Single  width  web  offset  presses 
National  Newspaper  Machinery.  Inc 
John  Dean,  (816)  796-9600 


CIRCULATE  YOUR  SERVICES 
to  the 

Newspaper  Industry! 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
communicate  with  the 
World’s  Largest 
Newspaper  Audience! 

Call  (212)  752-7050 


FOR  SALE— 2000  Steel  City  delivery  tubes.  $1 
each  or  best  offer. 

(608)  493-2291 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul- 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders.  Call 
Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
357-0196. 


MARKETING  ft 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 


THREE  WEEKLIES  in  Zone  3;  "grass  roots" 
communities.  Over  150  years  of  publication; 
grossing  over  $800,000.  Box  3957,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TWO  PROFITABLE  RETAIL  community  week¬ 
lies  in  Zone  5.  Grossing  in  excess  of  $450,000. 
Good  growth.  20%  profit.  No  equipment.  Qual¬ 
ified  buyers  only.  Box  4606,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WEEKLY  in  Rocky  Mountain  area.  Recent  high 

frowth  in  both  business  and  locale.  Over 
200,000  gross.  Challenging  role  in  colorful, 
dynamic  community.  Good  investment,  living, 
even  better  life.  Box  4396,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your  home 
base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing  plant,  and 
have  at  least  4500  paid  circulation,  our  widely- 
respected  group  of  community  newspapers 
would  like  todiscuss  purchasing  your  non-daily 
publication.  Flexible  arrangements  to  meet 
your  needs,  including  your  remaining  with  the 
newspaper.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consid¬ 
er.  Please  send  information  to  Box31752,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 


WE’RE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE 
THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 

The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  company 
must  be  to  provide  its  clients  with  accurate 
readership  research.  At  (fonsumer  Data  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  role  of  a  newspaper  research  firm  does 
not  end  there. 

We  have  created  for  each  of  our  clients  a  unique 
competitive  edge  that  has  resulted  in  improved 
ad  linage  from  their  advertising  base. 

Our  aim  is  to  become  a  part  of  your  manage¬ 
ment  team.  From  our  presentations  to  top  man¬ 
agement.  to  our  sales  seminars  with  your  sales 
force,  we  work  to  make  your  research  data  a 
useful  and  profitable  tool. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you  just 
how  profitable,  productive  and  affordable  re¬ 
search  can  be.  (jail  our  Director  of  Newspaper 
Research,  Jack  Brodbeck,  at  (305)  655-0926, 
or  write  for  our  brochure. 

CONSUMER  DATA 

COMEAU  BUILDING 
319  Clematis  Street 
West  Palm  Beach  FL  33401 


AN  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  for  medium  sized 
publications.  Take  the  hassle  out  of  payroll, 
(fontrol  your  accounts  receivable.  A  newspaper 
tested  general  ledger,  payroll  and  accounts 
payable/receivable  system  designed  for  profes¬ 
sionals  by  professionals  to  be  used  on  profes¬ 
sional  equipment.  Has  many  features  including 
month-end  discounts  and  late  charges,  (fontact 
the  Computer  Systems  Store.  621  banning 
Lane.  Rolla  MO  65401;  (314)  341-3766. 

AOMASTER 

Breakthrough  in  powerful,  low-cost  computer 
software  for  advertising  scheduling,  billing, 
collections  and  sales  management.  Especially 
designed  for  weeklies  and  small  dailies.  In¬ 
cludes  features  usually  found  on  $100.(X)0 
systems.  Electronic  run  sheet,  automatic  ad 
scheduling,  reminder  notices  to  slow-pays. 
Runs  on  many  computers,  including  Apple  and 
CP/M  machines.  Hard  disk  and  floppy  disk  ver¬ 
sions.  Software  $2500:  hardware  $3500  and 
up.  Free  brochures.  Sunlight  Software.  Box 
553,  Mill  Valley  CA  94942;  (415)  383-4500. 


BILLING  SOFTWARE 

Prints  journals,  bills,  aging  and  sales  analysis. 
Calculates  rates  and  month-end  discounts. 
Many  months  of  previous  detail  of  activity  on¬ 
line.  Designed  by  a  publisher  for  use  in  his 
office  by  totally  non-computer  personnel .  Runs 
on  Radio  Shack  Model  II  or  16  -  hard  disk 
version  will  hold  "years"  of  detail.  Software  can 
be  leased  for  under  $150  per  month.  Call  or 
write  for  sample  reports.  Publisher,  Control 
Systems.  Steve  Kuckuk,  PO  Box  476,  Shawano 
Wl  54166:  (715)  526-6188. 


MUELLER  Model  259  high  speed  counter¬ 
stacker.  new  1979. 

Ferag  conveying  systems.  2  forwarding  sta¬ 
tions,  2  del  very  stations,  like  new.  We  will 
sell  part  or  all. 

Count-O-Veyors  Model  106.  right  angle  turn 
available. 

Signode  strapping  machines.  Bunn  Tying  ma¬ 
chines. 

IPEC 

97  Marquardt  Dr.  Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700 _ Telex  20^766 

ROLL  THE  PRESSES! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
We  move  machinery! 
(212)  752-7050 


WANTED  ACCOUNTING  SOFTWARE  for  daily 
newspaper,  to  run  on  Data  General  Nova 
AXROOS.  Cietails;  Phil  Turner,  Daily  Variety. 
1400  N  Cahuenga  Blvd,  Hollywood  CA  90028; 
(213)469-114T  _ 


SHERIDAN  48P  inserter  with  complete 
conveyor  connection  and  spare  parts. 
Sheridan  24P  inserter  with  handfly  table. 
Folded  edge  first  delivery  system  for  Sheri¬ 
dan  inserter. 

Muller  227  and  227E  inserters. 

Muller  231  (founter  Stacker. 

Kansa  inserter  with  4  stations. 

Idab  440  Counter  Stacker  with  programming 
keyboard. 

Idab  shrink  wrap  machine. 

Ferag  H500  Counter  Stacker  factory  rebuilt. 
Sta  Hi  257  Counter  Stacker. 

Sta  Hi  251  Counter  Stacker  with  spare  parts. 
Cutler  Hammer  conveyors,  bottom  wraps  and 
pacers. 

Signode  ML2EE  and  MLN2A  tying  machines. 
Quarter  folders,  labelers,  stitcher  trimmers. 
Sta-Hi  telescopic  truck  loader. 

All  equipment  in  excellent  condition  and  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Installation  services  also 
provided.  We  will  purchase  mailroom  equip¬ 
ment  and  complete  newspaper  mailrooms. 

Graphic  Management  Associates.  Inc. 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
11  Main  St.,  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


MARKETING  SERVICES  \ 

BUY  THE  BEST  CIRCUUTION  TEAM 
in  the  industry  for  your  telephone  marketing 
Don  White/Bob  Giambelluca.  (7 16)  688-4162 


JOIN  OUR  CONTRACT  CREW! 

.  .  .Those  individuals,  companies,  syndicates  that  know  the 
value  of  an  E&P  ad  and  run  with  us  on  a  regular  basis. 

So  be  it  12,  26  or  52  times  per  year,  we  produce  business  and 
profit  for  these  people.  We  offer  you  freedom  to  rotate  your  copy 
within  our  regular  deadline  times,  monthly  billing  and  the  best 
exposure  in  the  field. 

Reserve  your  place  now,  in  the  most  effective  classified  market  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Rates  on  Request 
(212)  752-7050 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


MULLER  227  inserters  in  excellent  condition. 
Available  for  immediate  shipment.  Reply  to 
G^ihic  Management  Assocs,  Inc.  (617)^1- 


SHERIDAN  48P  inserter  with  9MS  heads.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition  and  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Reply  to  Graphic  Management 
Assocs.  Inc.  (617)  481-8562 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LARGE  SCALE 
TECHNICAL  COPIER 


Dri-lectric  Proof.  Makes  oversized  1-1  quality 
reproductions  on  vellum  or  plain  paper.  On 
accomodate  up  to  18x24".  (intact  Marian 
Freud.  Woman's  World  Magazine.  (201)  569- 
0006. 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
5EHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner.  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 

NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— We  Buy/Sell.  Kramer  & ! 
Cramer  Inc.  540  Frontage  Rd.  Northfield  IL ! 
60093;  (312)  446-7017. 


NEWSPRINT  REWINDING— Mill  type  finish  up 
to  103"  wide.  news.  roto.  machine  coated, 
offset,  etc.  Heller  and  Usdan.  7  Caesar  PI, 
Moonachie  NJ  07074;  (201)  933-8100. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


AM  TYPESETTERS.  CompSet  500/504. 
S4400.  510-11/504  lease  assumpt.  CompSet 
3500/504  pgm  23.  $6650.  CompSet  3510/ 
504  pgm  23  $7800.  Guaranteed.  Bob  Weber. 
(216)729-2858. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I.  IV.  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-C68600 
(614)  846-7025 


CG  MDT-350  with  communication  interface. 
Terminals  are  reconditioned  with  30  day  war¬ 
rantee  on  parts.  $35(X)  each.  Graphic  Systens 
Exchange.  Inc.  (716)  385-3027. 


CG  MDT  with  communication  interface.  In¬ 
cludes  two  GDC  modems  and  data  phones. 
$4400.  Contact  Tom  Stitler,  (717)  784-2 121. 


COMPEDIT  5810.  $14,000;  5618.  $5250; 
4510/504  P6M23.  $9500;  CompSet  500. 
$3500.  Weber  Systems.  (216)  729-2858. 


EDIT  7500  HR  Rev  C.  $8750.  Edit  7500  LR 
$8500.  Edit  7700  LR  Rev  C.  $10,750.  Edit 
7700  HR  with  spare  parts  kit.  $14,500.  Edit 
7100  HR.  $7250.  Edit  strips  $150  and  up. 
Bob  Weber.  (216)  729-2858. 


-  I 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  ! 
PHOTOTYPESETTING  \ 


FIRST  MAIN  ispleasedtoannouncetherelease 
of  the  AX  series  of  intelligent  typesetter  inter¬ 
faces.  The  AX  interface  may  be  driven  by  vir¬ 
tually  ANY  word  processing  system  or  micro¬ 
computer.  large  orsmall.  Thisallowsyoutouse 
a  low-cost  entry  terminal  such  as  TRS-80  or 
Apple.  The  AX  will  recognize  input  in  standard 
Ascii  format  and  translate  it  into  the  appropri¬ 
ate  codes  for  your  typesetter.  If  your  terminal 
can  drive  a  line  printer,  it  can  also  set  type! 
Keyboarding  is  easy,  using  simple  shorthand 
codes  for  typesetting  commands.  All  typesetter 
functions  are  supported.  The  AX  plugs  directly 
into  the  printer  port  of  your  word  processor, 
making  installation  a  snap. 

A  variety  of  options  are  available: 

•Multiple  keyboard  entry  ports 
•Simultaneous  operation  of  multiple- 
typesetters 

•A  job  buffer  which  frees  the  input  termin¬ 
al  and  sets  Wpe  from  internal  memory 
•RS-232  input  and  output 
•User  Modifiable  keyboard/output  tables 

The  best  part  is  the  price — complete  AX  sys¬ 
tems  begin  under  $2000. 

Also  available  are  new.  low  priced  entry  prog¬ 
rams  for  the  TRS-80  model  III  and  Apple  II 
specifically  designed  for  use  with  the  AX  inter¬ 
face. 

For  a  preliminary  datasheet  with  specifications 
and  prices,  contact: 

First  Main  Computer  Systems 
Box  795-E 
Bedford  TX  76021 
(817)  540-2491 


FOR  SALE:  Harris  2221  Markup  Termmal- 
$1 2.000.  Contact  Marc  W  Anthony  (308)  632- 
0670. 


PLATEMAKING 


LOGE  FILM  PROCESSOR.  18  months  old. 
24".  Cronalith  blender,  mixer  water  valve  sys¬ 
tem.  7-day  timer.  $16,500;  NuArc  flip  top 
plate  burner,  30  by  40".  serial  number  92876 
24, 6  years  old.  $1500:  Brown  plate  sink.  36  x 
48".  $500.  Bryan.  Ohio  Times.  Bryan  OH 
43506;  (419)  636-1111. 


PRESS  CONVERSIONS 


CONVERSIONS 
INSTALLATIONS 
PRESS  REMOVAL 


Contact  Mr  Headliner.  Printing  Press  Services 
Inc.  E  34th  St.  Cleveland  OH;  (216)  883- 
8724. 

UK  factory  phone  011-44-772-797050 


TOP  PERSONNEL  and  parts  for  web  width  re¬ 
ductions  where  time,  price  and  quality  are  of 
most  importance. 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 
Route  2.  Box  2285.  McAllen  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


AVAIUBLE  NOW 
4  units  Harris  845 
4  units  Goss  Community 
Also  Community  add-on  units 
4  units  2CD— with  balloon  Hoe  Lithomaster 
4  units  Thatcher  Pacer 
4  units  Color  King 
8  units,  3  folders  Harris  V25 

AVAILABLE  MARCH  1983 
8units4CD.  360  HPdrives  with  balloon  R  Hoe 
Lithomaster.  All  presses  include  folders, 
drives,  etc. 

Double  position  R  Hoe  Reel  Tension  paster  for 
single  width  newspaper  press. 

Tow  motor  6(XX)  pound  paper  roll,  50  inch 
clamp  truck,  elevation  12'. 

Universal  Printing  Equipment 
PO  Box  455 
Lyndhurst  NJ  07071 

Telephone  (201)  438-3744  Cable  UPECO 


FOR  SALE  NOW 
ONE  OR  ALL 


4  add-on  Goss  Headliner  units  and  2  folders  2 
to  1. 

21 VS"  CUTOFF  HOE  COLORMATIC.  3  units,  2 
half  decks,  available  now. 

22V4"  Goss  Headliner  unit,  1  color  hump. 
New  ink  oscillating  gear  Goss  Headliner. 
22V4"  cutoff  Hoe  color  convertible  4  units, 
available  now. 

Now  in  our  warehouse  cleaned  and  painted  or 
rebuilt. 

1  Gregg  imprinter. 

6  unit  VI 5A. 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 
Route  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen  TX  78501 
(512)682-7011 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESS 
7  unit  Goss  Urbanite  press  with  two  folders, 
recently  reconditioned,  available  for 
immediate  delivery. 

Urbanite  units  available  which  can  be  offered 
stacked  or  floor  position,  complete  with  roll 
arms. 

Urbanite  folders  complete  with  upper  former 
and  drive. 

Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Sante  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


8  UNITS  OF  HOE  Colormatic  with  one  3:2  fol¬ 
der,  4  humps  and  reels.  We  are  offering  this 
press  on  a  turnkey  basis  any  place  in  the  United 
States  which  will  include  purchase  of  press, 
removal,  transportation,  re-erection  m  running 
order.  All  this  for  the  sum  of  $850,000. 

Northeast  Industries,  (213)  257-7557 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESS  COMPONENTS 
21 W  CUT-OFF 

IPEC,  INC.  97  Marquardt  Or,  Wheeling  IL 
60090,  (312)  459-9700,  Telex  20-67M. 


ROYAL  ZENITH  Polygraph  4  unit  Web  Offset 
fYess.  17H"x24V5"  wide,  with  2  Roll  Stands, 
Folder,  Sheeter,  $34,500.  (415)  873-2640. 


GOSS  SC,  7  units,  circumferential,  1978. 
(immunity  add-on  units,  1968-75. 
Urbanite.  10  units,  1980. 

Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders. 

SU  folder,  half/quarter/double  parallel. 
Metro,  6  units,  mid-1970's. 

HARRIS  V15  A,  6  unite,  1977. 

V15  A,  5  unite,  1973. 

V25,  4  units,  1978. 

Folders:  JF7,  JFl,  JF4,  JFIO,  JF25. 

845.  4  units,  1975. 

845.  4  unite,  1978. 

HOE  Lithomatic  II,  9  units.  5  Color  Humps. 

SOLNA  KING  Color  King,  5  unite,  1979. 
Newsking,  6  units,  1970. 

BUTLER.  CARY.  MEG  Auto-Splicers. 

GREG  SHEETERS,  imprinters,  etc. 

ONE  O>rporation 

1820  Briarwood  Industrial  Ct.  NE 
Atlanta  GA  30329 

(404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


5  UNIT  HARRIS  V-15C,  like  new.  installed 
October,  1979,  must  sell  immediately, 
save  $100,000. 

2  unit  Goss  Community,  recondition¬ 
ed.  grease  lub. 

Community  add-on  units,  reconditioned, 
grease  lub. 

4  unit  News  King,  reconditioned. 

9  unit  News  King,  KJ8.  Mfg  1976/69.  availa¬ 
ble  May,  1982. 

News  King  add-on  units. 

TURNKEY  SERVICES 
Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  and  Santa  Fe  Dr.  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 

(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


7  UNIT  Community,  2  folders,  1975 

5  unit  Harris  V22.  RBI  folder 
Vanguard  V-15.  4  and  5  units 

Goss  Suburban  900  and  100  series.  3  and  4 
units 

6  unit  Harris  V-15A,  1979 

Harris  845,  4  units.  22^4", 4  splicers 
If  you  plan  to  sell  equipment  contact: 

BELL-CAMP  INC 

Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


EDIT  7770  LR,  1  year,  ICI,  dual  disk,  spare 
parte  kit.  MCPO,  Rev  lead,  $23,900.  Edit 
7770,  iViyears,  $14,900.  Edit  7900  HR  with 
spare  parts  kit.  $11,000.  Edit  7900  LR 
$9250  Bob  Weber.  (216)  729-2858. 


HARRIS  2200  system,  TCU  and  3  VDT's.  Re¬ 
spond  to  Enterprise  Electronics,  PO  Box  243. 
New  Milford  NJ  07646-243. 


LINOTRON  505s,  1000  Ipm,  $19,500;  Linot- 
ron  505C,  170  Ipm,  $9500:  Linotron  505C, 
(for  parte)  $2000.  Parts  available.  Bob  Weber. 
(216)  729-2858 


QUADRITEK  1200.  processor.  14  fonts,  pap¬ 
er,  chemistry.  Assume  installment  purchase 
affeement  with  no  down  payment.  (307)  745- 


TYPESEHING,  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT.  Buy 
and  sell.  10%  commission.  Financing  avail¬ 
able.  Bob  Weber,  (216)  729-2858. 


THE  INDUSTRY’S 
MEETING  PLACE... 


When  you  need  to  reach 
newspaper  people 
you  can  meet  all  the  people 
you  want  to  meet — 
buyers,  sellers, 
employers,  jobseekers, 
and  more,  in  the  pages  of 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for  Hoe, 
Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses,  offset  or  letter 
press. 

Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
5  units  Econ-O-Web  press 
Forklifts  with  rotating  clamps 
8  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 
Press  #592 

Goss  Imperial  folder  Mark  II 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  &  used 
We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  STORAGE 
AND  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 

(213)  257-7557 


TWO  HARRIS  TXT-ll's  (five disc)  #382  with  8K 
Varian  computer;  #604  with  16K  Microdata 
computer;  one  Harris  4(X)0  with  16K  Microda- 
ta  computer.  All  three  machines  in  top  condi¬ 
tion  and  operating  now.  Excellent  selection  of 
spare  parts  and  variety  of  Future,  Bodoni  and 
Century  discs.  Available  approximately 
September  20.  Contact  John  McDermott. 
(2(18)  522-1800  or  Box  1800,  Idaho  Falls  ID 
83401. 


UNISETTER  LR,  5  years.  $5930,  guaranteed; 
MDR,  $15(X);  Unified  Composer,  $3250.  Bob 
Weber,  (216)  729-2858. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


WAREHOUSE  SALE 

Newsking.  2  units  (stacked).  Vx  folder-1966 

Newsking  add-on  units-1966 

(>3lor  King  add-on  unit- 1979 

Goss  Urbanite,  4  units,  rebuilt- 1971 

Acumeter  gluer 

Harris  one  position  roll  stand 

InterWeb  Systems 
BILL  KIRK 
(305)  629-4330 
PO  Box  2725 
Winter  Park  FL  32790 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES 


HELP  WANTED 


GOSS  MARK  1 . 16  Goss  units  23  9/ 16  A  80  and 
82.  12  Mark  I  Goss  units  22  Va  A  80.  8  half 
decks  A  80  and  82.  6  color  humps  A  80  and 
82. 4  2: 1  folders  inverted  and  regular  23  9/16. 
2  2:1  folders  regular  22  Va.  6  Goss  auto¬ 
pasters.  18  Kline  reel  stands.  2  balloon  former 
assemblies.  4  double  width  portable  ink  foun¬ 
tains.  Many  other  parts  available.  Please  call 
Mr  Headliner.  Printing  Press  Services  Inc.  E 
34th  St.  Cleveland  OH;  (216)  883-8724. 

UK  factory  phone  011-44-772-797050. 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
AND  COMPONENTS 

6-14  units,  two  folders,  approximately  1972. 
Roll  stands,  motor  drives  and  miscellaneous 
accessories.  We  will  sell  complete  presses  or 
components. 

IPECl.  INC.  97  Marquardt  Drive.  Wheeling  IL 
60090.  (312)  459-9700.  Telex  20-6766. 


Harris  V-15A.  add-on  units.  1977. 

Harris  V-15A.  8  units.  Upper  former.  1974. 
Cottrell  V-25.  Vx  and  VS  folder  JF-1. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units.  1969-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  V*  folders. 

Goss  4.  6.  8-position  roll  stand. 

Goss  15(K)  series.  4  units,  1975. 

Goss  Community,  3  unit  press,  1978. 

Goss  Urbanite,  10  units.  1980. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  Vx".  45  VS". 

Fincor  motor  and  controls.  1 

Harris  845.  22Vx,  8  units,  1973.  ! 

Harris  845.  6  units,  22Vx". 

Harris  V-25,  8  units,  1978. 

3  Butler  pasters.  1600  FPM,  1975. 

Color  King  presses  and  units. 

Fairchild  Mior  King.  4  units.  1969. 

Harris  V-25,  4  units,  1978. 

WILL  SELL  COMPLETE  PRESSES  OR  ANY 
COMPONENTS  SEPARATELY. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 

I  PEC,  INC 

97  Marquardt  Dr 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


MARTIN  FLYING  PASTERS  new  1979,  run- 
on  Urbanite,  will  sell  all  6  or  individual. 

WEB  SPECIALISTS.  3  web  angle  bar  nests-12 
page  tabs,  collect  per  web,  running  on  Ur¬ 
banite. 

IPEC.  INC,  97  Marquardt  Dr,  Wheeling  IL 

60090,  (312)  459-9700,  Telex  20-6766. 


NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  is  offering  36  units 
of  Hoe  Color  Convertible  and  6  folders  as  com¬ 
plete  presses  or  parts. 

(213)  257-7557 


PRE-OWNED  WEB  PRESSES 
4-Suburban  900  series 
4-Suburban  1000  series 
4-Suburban  1 500  series 
Suburban  combination  folder  with  balloon  for¬ 
mer.  Community  unit  1971. 

KJ6  V5-quarter  folder  with  balloon  former. 
Count-O-Veyor  model  106. 

Add-on  components  for  Goss,  Harris  and  King 
presses. 

All  machines  can  be  seen  in  operation  and  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery.  Call  or  write 
for  our  Turnkey  installation  price. 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

PO  BOX  211 

MARYSVILLE  WA  9B270 
(206)  653-2519 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900.  AMS,  1290 
Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ  07205. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 
Box  1983.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COHRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


dMuller  227  inserter 
•Cutler  Hammer  Mark  IV 
•Count-O-Veyor  Stackers 
•Kansa  3:1  inserter 

All  must  be  in  good  operating  condition.  Reply 
to  Graphic  Management  Assocs,  Inc,  (617) 
481-8562. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  units 

BOX  200.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


_ ACADEMIC _ I 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA  is  seeking  an  I 
associate  professor  or  professor  to  teach  public  I 
affairs  reporting,  advanced  reporting  and  news-  ' 
paper  management/economics  courses. 
Appointment  as  early  as  January,  1983.  Exten¬ 
sive  professional  experience  required.  Salary 
competitive.  Deadline  for  applications  is 
November  15,  1982.  Send  letters  of  applica¬ 
tion  and  vita  to  George  A  Hough  3rd.  Henry  W 
Grady  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munication,  The  University  of  Georgia.  Athens 
GA  30602. 


JOURNALISM.  Lecturer  or  assistant  professor. 
Full-time,  temporary  one  year  appointment  (te¬ 
nure-track  possible,  depending  on  creden¬ 
tials).  Generalist  to  teach  advertising/pr.  PhD 
with  professional  experience  preferred.  Salary 
competitive.  AA/EOE.  Contact  Roy  Clark,  Jour¬ 
nalism  Program.  Sam  Houston  State  Univrsity, 
Huntsville  TX  77341.  Deadline  for  applica¬ 
tions:  August  16.  1982.  (713)  294-1495. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  j 

Zone  5.  50,0(X)  circulation  weekly  group. 
Growth  publisher.  Excellent  product.  Mcount-  I 
ing,  budget  background,  familiarity  with  all  de¬ 
partments.  Resume  to  Oakland  Community 
Newspaper,  Box  232,  Union  Lake  Ml  48085. 


MANAGER  SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT  ! 
We  are  seeking  an  individual  with  a  high  degree  i 
of  expertise  in  EDP  to  supervise  the  design  and 
programming  of  systems  for  corporate  head- 
^rters  and  subsidiary  companies. 

The  position  requires  8-1'j  years  experience  ! 
with  various  systems  such  as  large  scale  IBM. 
DEC  and  Data  Point.  We  prefer  an  individual 
with  significant  project  management  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  formal  education  in  business,  com¬ 
puter  science  or  a  related  field.  Qualified 
candidates  should  also  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  distribution,  advertising  and  financial  re¬ 
porting  systems. 

The  position  offers  a  unique  opportunity  for 
someone  seeking  a  key  management  position  in 
this  field.  Salary  will  be  commensurate  with 
experience.  For  immediate  confidential  con¬ 
sideration  please  forward  your  resume  to  Don 
Tinsley,  Manager  of  Placement  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  (knnett  Co,  Inc,  Lincoln  Tower,  Roches¬ 
ter  NY  14604. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


PUBLISHER 

Progressive  group  of  newspapers  and  shoppers 
located  in  Zone  l  seeks  an  experienced  mana¬ 
ger.  Must  be  able  to  produce  a  good  editorial 
product  and  be  sales-oriented.  Candidates 
should  have  strong  management  background. 
Excellent  benefits  and  compensation.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  4565.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLISHER 

Publisher  for  50(X)  circulation  daily  in  agri¬ 
cultural  community  in  Zone  5.  Must  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  nevrspaper  and  shopper  opera¬ 
tions.  Send  confidential  resume  to  Box  4581, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  An  equal  opportuniy  em¬ 
ployer. 


SENIOR  INTERNAL  AUDITOR 
McClatchy  Newspapers  is  currently  seeking  a 
senior  internal  auditor  who  will  be  responsible 
for  developing  and  implementing  comprehen¬ 
sive  financial  and  operational  audit  programs 
within  our  broadcasting,  cable  television  and 
newspaper  operatingdiviskms.  Qualified  appli¬ 
cants  will  have  a  degree  in  accounting,  CPA  or 
CIA  with  4  years  public  and/or  private  auditing 
experience  and  familiarity  with  computer- 
based  systems.  Prior  audit  experience  within 
broadcasting,  cable  television  and  newspapers 
is  desirable.  Requ'res  excellent  communica¬ 
tion  skills  and  prov>tn  ability  to  establish  and 
maintain  effective  working  relationships  with 
all  levels  of  management.  Travel  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Please  send  you'  resume,  with  salary  his¬ 
tory,  in  confidence  to: 

Personnel  Department 
McClatchy  Newspapers 
PO  Box  15779 
Sacramento  CA  95852 

I  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


WE’RE  LOOKING  FOR  SOMEONE  knowledge¬ 
able  in  and  enthusiastic  for  the  budding/ 
burgeoning  videotex-teletext-cablevision- 
electronic  journalism  industry,  especially  one 
familiar  with  industry  demographics,  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities,  skills  required,  conditions 
of  employment,  etc.  Excellent  benefits,  pay  to 
low  $40K,  natioruil  and  EEO  employer. 

Box  4K9,  Editor  &  ■’ublisher 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADVERTISING 

CONTROLLER/CFO  wanted  for  10,000  cir¬ 
culation,  family-owned  Zone  2  daily  with 
30,(XX}  circulation  weekly  shopper.  Must  have  1 
ability  to  become  general  manager.  Applicant  { 
must  be  strong  on  accounting,  compute,  per-  { 
sonnel,  planning  and  interpersonal  relations,  i 
Five  years  of  newspaper  experience  required.  | 
Ideal  for  the  executive  who  is  tired  of  the  group  ; 
ownership  rat-race.  Please  include  salan  re¬ 
quirements  with  resume.  Reply  to  Box  4509, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

-  1 

ADVERTISING  ! 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

For  52,(X)0  morning  and  evening  combination 
daily  in  Zone  4.  Manage  daily  operation  of  Re¬ 
tail  Department  and  supervise  10  employees. 
Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits  plus  MBO 
program.  Solid  advertising  background  re- 
qui^.  Send  complete  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to-.  GM  Johnson.  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor,  Gulf  Publishing  Co,  PO  Box  4567,  Bikni 

MS  39531  or  callTsOl)  B96-2484. 
an  equal  opportunity  employer 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  14,000  state  ! 
capital  daily  in  northern  Rockies.  Should  be  | 
strongon  marketing,  staff  leadership,  advertis-  i 
er  motivation  and  quality  control.  Apply  by  let-  ! 
ter  with  resume,  present  salary  to  Ajblisher.  ; 
Independent  Record.  Helena  MT  59604.  ! 

RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER.  Weekly  California 
newspaper  chain  seeks  sbong  sales  manager  to 
lead  staff  of  10.  Strong  m  motivation  and  sales 
management.  Excellent  salary  plus  bonuses. 
Liberal  benefits  package.  Send  resume  includ- 
ii^alary  history  to  M  4588,  Editor  &  Pub- 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  long  established 
New  Jersey  weekly  newspaper.  Prime  market  in  , 
highly  competitive  area.  Box  4558,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SMALL  DAILY,  SHOPPER,  southern  Zone  5, 
needs  selling  advertising  manager.  Resume, 
references,  salary  expectations  to  Box  4607, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  ; 

For  20,(X)0  circulation  twice-weekly  newspap- 
erand  shopper.  Great  careeropportunityatone 
of  the  fastest  powing  newspapers  in  Oklaho¬ 
ma.  Sales  ability,  organization  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills  a  must.  Your  hard  work  will  pay  off! 
This  IS  the  career  opportunity  you've  bew  wait¬ 
ing  for!  Call  Tom  Kenn^,  (405)  794-5555. 

ADVERTISING 

ZONE  9  TMC  shopper  neexls  experienced  ad 
salesperson  ready  to  move  up  to  sales  manage¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to  Box  4496,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ZONE  5  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  will  need  m 
October  a  highly  aggressive,  dynamic  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  who  can  also  supervise  news  staff 
and  write  occasional  news  stories.  Excellent 
pay,  commissions,  profit  sharing.  Auto  in- 
cluried.  Box  4600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Rocky  Mountain  daily  with  free  weekly  wants 
experienced,  creative  manager  to  direct,  in¬ 
spire,  set  pace  for  and  work  with  dedicated 
sales  staff.  Good  salary,  incentives,  benefits 
with  community-oriented,  top-qualiW,  well- 
respected  paper  in  progressive  city.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  references,  earnings  goals  to  Box  4614, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARTIGRAPHICS 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  editorial  artist  who 
can  design  and  art  direct  feature  pages.  Must 
have  an  acute  awareness  of  photography, 
typography,  illustration  and  be  able  to  work 
with  process  color.  Page  layout,  map  and  chart 
experience  helpful.  Three  years  nevvspaper  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Resume,  referent,  sam¬ 
ples.  Samples  will  be  returned  in  a  reasonable 
lengHi  of  time.  Larry  Woodbum,  ManagingEdi- 
tor-Features.  GazetteTelegmph,  PO  Box  1779, 
Cokxado  Springs  CO  80901. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

19,0(X)  circulation  6-day  daily  needs  strong 
leader  for  award-winning  ad  department.  Abil¬ 
ity  to  organize,  train,  inspireamust.  Salary  and 
bonus.  Contact  James  A  Allen,  Publisher, 
Herald  and  News.  PO  Box  788,  Klamath  OR 
97601. 

CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR 

Madison  Newspapers,  Inc,  publisher  of  two 
dailies  with  a  combined  circulation  of  1 1 1  ,(XX3 
and  128,750  Sunday  seeks  an  innovative  and 
aggressive  sales  supervisor.  You  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  non-contract  staff  of  14  includ¬ 
ing  national  classified,  front  counter  and  legals 
arid  will  work  closely  with  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  to  plan  and  generate  sales  in  our 
two  newspapers.  Zoned  editions  and  special 
sections. 

If  you  are  an  experienced  sales  supervisor  of 
telephone  sales  personnel,  possess  creativity, 
initiative  and  good  human  relations  skills  and 
are  capable  of  demonstrating  and  critiquing 
sales  calls,  we  would  like  to  talk  to  you.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  planning,  budgeting  and  electronic 
typesetting  systems  would  be  helpful.  We  offer 
management  training  and  development,  and 
excellent  salary  incentnre  and  employee  benefit 
programs.  Please  send  letter  of  application  in¬ 
cluding  education,  work  and  sal^  history  to: 

Personnel  Administrator 

MADISON  NEWSPAPERS.  INC 

PO  Box  8056 

Madison  Wl  53708 

an  affirmative  action  employer 

ILLUSTRATOR/DESIGNER 

Needed  as  assistant  chief  artist  in  editorial  art 
department  of  the  Miami  Herald.  Must  be 
talented  newspaper  illustrator  who  can  also  do 
page  layout  and  type  design,  be  able  to  critique 
and  motiiate  othw  artists,  and  work  well  with 
editors.  Send  resume  and  samples  to  the  Miami 
Herald.  Editorial  Department.  1  Herald  Plaza. 
Miami  FL  33101. 

ORCULATION 

CIRCULATION 

MID-MANAGEMENT 

Limited  number  of  opportunities  open  for  chal¬ 
lenged  circulators  seeking  mid-management 
circulation  experience  with  a  future.  Must  have 

4  or  more  years  solid  experierx^e  as  district 
manager  or  higher. 

1  Responsibilities  include  crew-carrier  sales,  tot- 
1  al  subscriber  service  and  single  copy  market- 
ir^.  Your  staff  would  include  4  to  7  full-time 
employees.  If  hired  you  will  be  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  one  of  the  Southwests  most  progressive 
daily  newspapers.  Salary$lS,(X)0  to  $23,500 
dep^iiw  on  ability  and  experience.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  4553,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  SALES  MANAGER 

To  60K  (Zones  4  and  9) 

REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGER 

To  38K  (Zone  9) 

DISTRICT  SALES  MANAGER 

To  30K  (Zone  4) 

Are  you  aggressive,  growth-oriented  and  $ 

’  motivated?  1  place  people  in  the  shopper  indus¬ 
try.  Please  call  or  s^  resume  to;  Ownis  Fear¬ 
ing,  Multi-Media  Enterprises.  18533  Burbank. 
Ste  144,  Tarzana  CA  91356;  (213)  344- 
7177. 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGEMENT 

1  We  are  looking  for  a  progressive,  experienced 

1  individual  for  the  position  of  division  supervisor 
(Zone  manager).  Individual  must  be  capable  of 

1  working  on  his/her  own  with  limited  interfer- 
,  ence.  This  is  a  high  pressure  job  with  good 
opportunity  for  advancement  if  able  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Super  opportunity  for  assistant  or  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  smaller  newspaper  who  is 
ready  for  a  challenge  of  140.(XX)  plus  all  day 
newspaper.  Salary  range  $23,000  to 
$27,(>00.  Send  resume  to  Box  4554,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MAJOR  ACCOUNTS  REPRESENTATIVE— 
Large  weekly  newspaper  group  in  New  Jersey 
seeks  experienced  professional  capable  ol 
making  strong  client  presentations  and  skilled 
in  use  of  sales  materials.  Marketing  knowledge 
a  plus.  Excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  4504,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Reporting  to  circulation  director  in  Southern 
metro  market.  Part  of  a  major  group  with  excel¬ 
lent  career  opportunities.  Must  be  experienced 
in  all  phases  with  strong  management  skills. 
Beautiful  climate.  Excellwt  benefits.  Starting 
salary  commensurate  with  experieiKe.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  4562,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  7,  1982 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Wanted  by  Zone  S  daily  and  Sunday.  Must  be 
pramotion.minded,  handle  ABC,  motor  routes 
and  motivation  of  District  Manager's. 
Excellent  starting  salary  plus  incentive  bonus, 
paid  pension,  vacation,  and  other  fringe  be¬ 
nefits.  Good  opportunity  for  advancement. 

All  replies  will  be  held  strictly  confidential. 
Write  Box  4582,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 


14,000  afternoon  daily  in  upstate  New  York 
needs  circulation  manager  to  continue  upgrad¬ 
ing  department.  Strong  emphasis  on  carrier 
training,  motor  route  delivery,  TMC  and  sales 
promotion.  Familiarity  with  second  class  mail, 
computerization,  new  market  development, 
and  commercial  marriage  mail  an  asset.  Must 
be  able  to  budget,  plan  and  implement 
strategies  for  growth.  We  offerasmall,  pleasant 
community  at  the  foothills  of  the  Adirondacks 
in  the  Albany  ADI.  Full  benefit  package.  Dppor- 
tunity  for  personal  and  professional  growth,  sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Paul  H  Hans,  The  Recorder,  1  Venner 
Rd,  Amsterdam  NY  12010.  No  phone  calls 
please. 


GROW  WITH  OUR  CHAIN  of  Oklahoma  news¬ 
papers.  6-day  daily  has  growing  opportunity  for 
good  circulation  manager  who  is  strongon  orga- 
nizaton  and  management.  Start  $300  per 
week.  Write  Box  4593,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


METROPOLITAN  AREA 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER 


Highly  respected  independent  7-day  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  ranked  in  top  100  market  has 
unique  opportunity  for  well  educated  individual 
expwienced  in  circulation  management,  strong 
in  sales  and  promrrtion,  qualifi^  to  be  put  in 
line  for  top  circulation  position.  Confidentiality 
of  applicants  respected  if  requested.  Send 
comprehensive  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  4567,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  ENGUND  NEWSPAPERS 
Often  need  qualified  people  in  all  departments. 
Our  free  referral  service  is  available.  Send  in 
your  resume  and  we  will  use  it  to  fulfill  inquiries 
from  our  newspapers.  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  ASSOCIATION,  INC,  223  Derby  St, 
Salem  MA  01970. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR— New  Eng¬ 
land  daily  under  50,000  seeks  an  editor  of 
proven  abilities;  one  who  is  a  newsperson  and 
an  administrator.  We  require  someone  who 
knows  every  aspect  of  newsroom  operation  and 
one  who  is  effective  in  working  with  and  leading 
other  editors  and  reporters;  someone  who  has 
more  than  a  passing  interest  in  business  news. 
This  is  not  a  dead-end  position;  the  person  we 
seek  is  one  who  must  be  re^y  for  vertical 
advancement  in  a  few  years.  Resumes  that  do 
not  include  salary  requirements  will  not  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Please  send  resumes  and  letters  to  Box  4568, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  long  established  New 
Jersey  weekly  newspaper.  Qism^litan  sub¬ 
urban  area,  ureer  opfwrtunity.  Full  range  of 
editorial  duties  and  responsibilities.  Box  4557, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  tor  9800  morning  daily  in 
southwestern  North  Dakota.  Staff  includes  a 
full-time  assistant.  One  year  of  daily  experience 
needed.  Send  resume  to  Lee  Ostrom,  The  Dick¬ 
inson  Press,  Dickinson  ND  58601. 


MORNING  DAILY  (70,000)  in  Southeast  look¬ 
ing  for  Style  section  reporter  with  interest/back¬ 
ground  in  food/nutrition  but  also  able  to  cover 
the  gamut  in  living  and  people.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Box  4609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  with  5  years  experience. 
Must  have  leadership  ability,  strong  in  manage¬ 
ment,  commitment  to  community-oriented 
journalism,  have  good  writing  and  editing  back- 
pound  and  willing  to  relocate  to  city  under 
100,000  population.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  4616,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR— Iowa  county-seat  weekly. , 
Complete  news  and  photo  responsibility.  Box ' 
258,  Cotydon  lA  50060  or  call  (515)  872- 
1234. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Manhat¬ 
tan-based  feature  syndicate.  Strong  editorial 
management  experience  and  knowledge  of 
national  and  international  affairs  important. 
Ability  to  work  with  large  and  diverse  staff,  to 
inspire,  to  create,  to  innovate.  Newspaper  or 
magazine  background.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  4583,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR  with  minimum  one 
year  desk  experience.  Medium  sized  7-day  AM. 
Good  salary  and  benefits  package.  All  replies 
confidential.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Personnel  Department,  Herald-Mail 
(io,  PO  Box  439,  Hagerstown  MD  21740. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR  and  business  writer  (2 
positions)  with  adventurous  spirits  wanted  for  a 
45,0()0  circulation  AM  in  a  competitive  mar¬ 
ket,  in  town  booming  with  construction,  oil 
companies  and  small  businesses.  Four-person 
business  staff.  Send  clips,  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  R  Shinohara,  Anchorage  Daily  News, 
Pouch  6616,  Anchorage  AK  99502;  (907) 
274-2561. 


CITY  EDITOR— Must  be  competitive,  orga¬ 
nized,  crave  local  news,  have  strong  editing 
skills  and  provide  leadership  for  excellent,  13- 
!  member  reporting  staff  at  nationally  respected 
I  daily.  Contact  immediately  Lee  Strobel,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Columbia  Daily  Tribune,  TO  Box 
798,  Columbia  MO  65205;  (314)  449-3811. 


CITY  EDITOR  sought  by  Yakima  Herald  Repub¬ 
lic,  40,000-plus  morning  circulation  daily  in 
central  Washington.  Job  requires  good  organi¬ 
zational,  human  relations  skills.  Mostly  day 
hours.  Excellent  benefits.  Expedient  replies 
advised.  Send  complete  resume  and  references 
to  Kay  Gause,  Yakima  Herald  Republic,  TO  Box 
9668,  Yakima  WA  98909. 


COMMUNICATIONS  REPORTER 
(kimmunications  Daily,  Washington,  DC,  seeks 
top-notch  reporter  to  cover  F(X  and  all  aspects 
of  electronic  communications.  Do  not  apply  if 
you  do  not  have  3-5  years  hard  news  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  4594,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESIGN  EDITOR 


Full  charge  of  editorial  graphics,  heavy  color. 
Zone  2,  daily  and  Sunday  paper  in  "top  100" 
circulation.  Send  resume  and  samples  of  work. 
Salary  open.  Box  4587,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  vigorously  edited  weekly. 
Excellent  place  to  break  into  profession  with 
good  opportunity  for  advancement  with  in  news¬ 
paper  group  for  the  right  person.  (>}ver  three 
ni^  schools,  community  sports  scene  and  do 
own  column.  Send  resume  to  David  Garland, 
Richlands News-Press,  TOBox818,  Richlands 
VA  24641. 


DESIGNER  with  flair  and  background  in  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  design  sought  by  aggressive 
AM  in  competitive  market.  Send  work  samples, 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Mike  Camp¬ 
bell,  Anchorage  Daily  News,  Pouch  6616, 
Anchorage  AK^502.  No  calls  please. 


REPORTER 

The  Columbian,  a  47,000  daily  in  Vancouver, 
Washington  wants  a  writer  who  can  enthrall 
readers  with  general  assignment  features.  We 
want  someone  who  likes  to  write  profiles  and 
descriptive  pieces,  someone  who  can  make  us 
laugh,  get  mad,  weep— anything  but  yawn.  If 
you  have  4  years  experience  on  a  daily  covering 
several  different  bi»ts.  are  well  read,  a  fast 
writer  and  have  some  major  stories  to  your  cre¬ 
dit,  all  the  better.  But  it's  descriptive  features 
we  want.  $17,850-$20,000  to  start  plus  full 
benefits  including  27  paid  days  off  annually. 
We're  an  independent  newspaper  offering  top 
notch  editing  and  working  conditions.  Send 
clips,  resume  and  references  to:  Gregg  Herring¬ 
ton,  City  Editor,  The  Columbian,  PljBox  180, 
Vancouver  WA  98666. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SOUTHWESTERN  DAILY  seeks  assistant  news 
editor  ready  to  face  challenges  in  ambitious 
metro  competitive  atmosphere.  Supervisory 
and  copy  desk  experience  necessary.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history  to  Box  4528,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


INTERNS  WANTED  to  work  with  top  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter.  No  pay  but  great  experience. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Jack  Anderson,  1401 
16th  St,  NW,  Washington  DC  20036. 


MORNING  DAILY,  large  Southwestern  city 
seeks  copy  editor.  Editing  experience  and  com¬ 
mitment  to  excellence  required.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  4527,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 


The  Billings  Gazette.  Montana's  largest  and 
most  influential  newspaper,  is  accepting  ap¬ 
plications  for  editorial  page  editor.  We  hope  to 
fill  the  position  by  November  1,  one  month 
prior  to  the  retirement  of  our  current  opinion 
page  editor.  The  person  we  seek  will  have  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  opinion  page  editor,  be  highly 
articulate  and  be  able  to  intelligently  address 
issues  of  regional,  state  and  national  concern, 
with  emphasis  on  the  former.  Send  complete 
resume,  list  of  references  and  clips  of  editorials 
to  Richard  J  Wesnick,  Editor,  The  Billings 
Gazette,  TO  Box  2507,  Billings  MT  59103.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer  M/F. 


EDITOR  IN  CHIEF,  suburban  weekly  group  long 
established  in  eastern  New  England  area  near 
seacoast.  Degree,  at  least  5  years'  experience 
required.  Must  have  ability  to  supenrise  staff  of 
10  reporters  and  editors.  Knowledge  of  VDT's 
helpful.  This  job  is  for  an  award-winning  self¬ 
starter  who  can  inspire  the  staff  to  editorial 
excellence.  (The  papers  have  a  Republican/ 
conservative  philosophy).  Salary  competitive. 
You  will  really  have  to  be  pretty  good  to  be 
considered  for  this  position.  If  you  haven't  got 
outstanding  credentials,  save  us  both  a  lot  of 
time  and  forget  the  whole  thing.  Send  resume 
and  a  letter  about  yourself  to  Box  4579,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT/ARTS  EDITOR  at  major 
metropolitan  daily  in  highly  competitive  north¬ 
ern  (^lifomia  city.  Must  be  an  experienced  edi¬ 
tor  with  excellent  knowledge  of  pop,  fine  arts 
and  culture.  Send  resumes  and  samples  to  Box 
4584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

equal  opportunity  employer 


EDITOR 

Editor  needed  for  small  but  prestigeous  state¬ 
wide  weekly  in  Missouri,  (^ndidates  for  this 
well-paying  position  must  be  competent  editors 
capable  of supervising  a  talented  staff.  Prefer 
editor  with  knowledge  of  Missouri.  Box  4610, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPANDING  REGIONAL  WEEKLY  in  mountain 
resort-farming  area  seeks  experienced  general 
assignment  reporter  for  hard  news,  features  in 
upstate  New  York.  Political  savvy  a  must.  Send 
clips.  Box  4618,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 


For  an  established  international  business  pub¬ 
lication,  which  includes  airlines,  duW  free, 
food,  ships,  etc.  Must  have  at  least  3  years 
business  magazine  experience  as  well  as  ^ito- 
rial  and  layout  knowledge.  Degree  in  Journal¬ 
ism  or  English  major  preferred.^lf-starter  and 
ability  to  interview  people.  Position  requires 
some  travel  to  cover  conferences.  Must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  relocate  to  Florida.  Salary  plus  bonus 
plus  benefits.  Send  resume  to  International 
Publishing  Co  of  America,  TO  Box  507,  Miami 
Springs  FL  33166. 


EXECUTIVE  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  100,000 
Eastern  daily.  Strong  skills  required  in  writing, 
editing,  planning  and  personnel  management. 
Minimum  of  5  years  supervisory  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Competitive  salary  and  benefits  pack¬ 
age.  Send  clips,  resume  and  reference  to  Box 
4608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  on  weekly  business 
newspaper  in  New  York  City.  Prefer  recent  J- 
school  graduate.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  4619,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FISHING  AND  HUNTING  WRITER/EDITOR 
needed  for  progressive  weekly.  Strong  Texas 
orientation  a  must.  VDT  experience  desirable. 
Mail  resume,  references,  samples  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  4601,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNALISM" 
For  information,  write:  Northwest  Marketing  Li¬ 
mited,  Box  36S8-J,  Lacey  WA  98503. 


IMMEDIATE  openings  for  experienced  general 
assignment  reporter  and  sports  reporter  on 
three-day-a-week  county  seat  newspaper. 
Camera  experience  a  must.  Reply  to  G  Gobc- 
zynski,  Salem  Times-Commoner,  120SBroad- 
way,  Salem  IL  62881.  No  phone  calls. 


REPORTER 

Pasha  Publications,  an  independent  energy 
publisher,  wantsa  full-time  reporter  to  cover  oil 
production.  Experience  in  oil  reporting  a  must, 
bicellent  benefits;  salary  depends  on  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume,  clips  to:  Pasha  Publica¬ 
tions,  1401  Wilson  Blvd,  Ste  lOCX),  Arlington 
VA  22209. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MEDIUM-SIZED  DAILY  in  Zone  8  accepting 
applications  for  copy  editor  on  features  desk. 
Glood  layout  and  editing  skills  a  must.  Eye  for 
good  graphics  helpful.  Only  copy  editors  with  3 
years  experience  need  apply.  Resume,  tear- 
sheets  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  4585, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOB  LEADS 


PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Twice-a-month 
s<jbscription  rates.  M  Sternman,  68-38  Yellow¬ 
stone,  Forest  Hills  NY  11375. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


THE  ANCHORAGE  (ALASKA)  Daily  News,  an 
excellent  morning  newspaper  of  44,000  cir¬ 
culation  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  hard¬ 
working,  talented  photographer.  Alaska  is  nor¬ 
mally  an  exciting  place  to  practice  journalism, 
but  IS  even  more  so  now  with  both  Anchorage 
dailies  embroiled  in  a  tooth  and  nail  newspaper 
war.  The  News  has  a  solid  tradition  of  outstand¬ 
ing  photography  on  which  we  intend  to  build. 
The  pay  is  reasonable,  the  work  is  hard  and  our 
standards  are  high.  If  this  interests  you,  send  a 
letter  explaining  why  you  are  the  person  for  the 
job,  a  resume  (include  professional  refer¬ 
ences),  a  salary  history,  and  an  ample  portfolio 
of  color  and  black  and  white  work  (originals  and 
tearsheets  preferred)  to  Mr  WP  [iougherty. 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  Pouch  6616,  Anchorage  AK  99502. 


PRESSROOM 


OPPORTUNITY  for  an  experienced  Goss  Metro 
ressperson  that  can  move  to  Mexico,  learn 
panish,  run  the  press  well,  keep  the  people 
challenged  and  the  machine  in  good  shape  for 
growing  twice-a-day  newspaper  in  Monterrey. 
Mexico.  Call  Tel.  43-27-26. 


PRESSPERSON  wanted  to  handle  4-unit 
Newsking  printing  press.  Salary  open.  Write 
Freeman  Press,  PO  Box  111,  Union  MO 
63084. 


PRESSROOM  NIGHT  FOREMAN  for  a 
medium-size  newspaper  that  will  be  printing 
the  new  Gannett  USA  Today  national  newspap¬ 
er.  Primary  responsibility  will  include  printing 
top  quality  process  color  and  on  time.  Must 
have  6  years  minimum  experience  on  Urbanite 
with  2  years  as  supervisor.  11  units  with  7 
RTP's.  Press  and  building  is  1V7  years  old. 
Located  in  Michigan.  Chance  for  advancement 
within  group.  Please  send  resume  to  Box  4559, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
We're  a  growing  80,0(X)  circulation  7-day  AM 
daily  in  Zone  2.  We're  looking  for  someone  to 
take  charge  of  our  expanding  press  depart¬ 
ment.  Metro  offset  experience  is  a  must  and 
experience  in  conversion  to  offset  is  helpful. 
We  prefer  at  least  5  years  management  experi¬ 
ence,  too.  Your  strengths  should  include  estab¬ 
lishing  and  maintaining  employee  training  and 
press  maintenance  programs.  We  can  offer  the 
right  person  an  attractive  salary  and  benefits 
package.  Please  send  your  resume  to  Box 
4563,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  for  daily/ 
weekly  newspaper  central  printing  plant.  Zone 
3.  Heavy  Urbanite  experience.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary,  major  company  affiliation  and  benefits. 
Call  John  Ledbetter  or  Don  Ctonner,  (615)  552- 
1808. 


PRESS  MANAGER 

Need  quality-conscious  press  manager,  experi¬ 
enced  in  web  offset  operation  and  knowledge¬ 
able  in  Goss  Urbanite  press.  Excellent  salary, 
company  benefits  and  good  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Zone  6.  OH  John  Hancock,  (713)  779- 
4444. 


PRESSPERSON 

The  Delaware  County  (Pennsylvania)  Daily 
Times  in  suburban  Philadelphia  is  looking  for 
an  experienced  web  offset  pressperson  who  is 
interested  in  future  advancement  into  produc¬ 
tion  management.  Current  scale  $464  for  night 
work  that  includes  Saturdays.  Press  is  Harris 
1650.  Send  letter  and  resume  to  Matthew 
Ezafranski,  Press  Foreman,  Daily  Times,  500 
Mildred  Av,  Primes  PA  19108.  Only  written 
replies  please. 


PRESS  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Web  offset  foreman  for  30,000  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper.  Quality-conscious  and  mainte¬ 
nance-oriented  for  5  units  of  Harris  N-1650 
and  plate  room.  Must  be  able  to  lead  and  train. 
Union  or  eligible.  Salary  mid-$20.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Barry  Hopwood,  General  Manager, 
Lebanon  News  Publishing  Co,  TO  Box  600, 
Lebanon  PA  17042. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


FIELD  SERVICE  DIRECTOR 

We  are  looking  for  a  person  with  experience  in 
large  newspaper  press  installation,  knowledge¬ 
able  in  letterpress  and  offset  to  direct  and  man¬ 
age  our  letterpress  to  offset  conversion  installa¬ 
tion  and  field  personnel.  The  position  requires 
the  person  to  be  based  in  the  Chicago  area, 
extensive  travel,  field  work  on  occaision  and  a 
work  history  that  includes  supervisory  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Salary  and  beneifts  are  liberal  and 
negotiable  based  on  experience  and  accom¬ 
plishments.  Send  resume  to  Ranrh  Coakley, 
(Resident,  Press  Machinery  Corp,  230  James 
St,  Bensenville  IL  60206. 


HELP  WANTED 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


years  of  experience  in  directing  composing 
room  operation,  computer  front-end  sykems, 
scanners,  camera  guality.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  4615,  Editor&Pub- 
lisher. 


SALES 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
For  small  New  England  daily.  Shirt-sleeve  job 
of  directing,  motivating  sales  staff.  Strong  on 
organization,  creativity,  layout.  Box  4534,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


A  UNIQUELY  QUALIFIED  couple  with  over  20 
years  experience  in  newspaper  and  direct  mail 
shopper  management — sales,  sales  manage¬ 
ment,  general  management,  editorial,  produc¬ 
tion,  seeks  opportuniW  to  help  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  Zones  8  or  9  to  grow  200  thousand 
plus  circulation  and  share  in  profits.  Box  4518, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEDICATED  JOURNALIST/MARKETING  SPE¬ 
CIALIST/FAMILY  MAN  in  late  30's  with  strong 
line  management,  business  academic  back¬ 
ground  seeks  top  management  position  with 
quality  suburban  newspaper  or  group.  MBA 
seasoned  with  time  in  newsroom,  selling  ma¬ 
jors,  running  web  printing  business,  sitting  on 
chamber  board,  and  in  both  publisher  and 
general  manager  chair.  Box  4526,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER.  Knowledgeable  all 
phases  newspaper  operations,  with  solid  record 
of  substantially  lowking  operating  costs  while 
increasing  margin.  Pro^  record  with  highest 
references.  Box  4543,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROVEN  TRACK  RECORD,  17  years  of  daily 
and  weekly  experience,  strong  background  in 
over  all  production  of  newspaper  from  proofgirl 
to  owner/publisher  of  weekly  newspaper. 
Guaranteed  in  building  solid  organization  but 
no  miracles  over  night.  Seeking  advertising 
management  in  an  interesting  community  with 
an  organization  emphasizing  a  qualiW  prrxluct. 
Zones  4, 6, 8, 9  preferred.  Reply  403  Dcwmers 
Trail,  Prescott  AZ  86301;  (602)  778-4410. 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  professional  seeks 
position  in  New  York  City  or  suburbs  as  assis¬ 
tant  classified  manager/telephone  sales  mana- 
w/telephone  sales  training  manager.  Excel¬ 
lent  experience,  background  and  references. 
Box  4613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCE 

My  credentials  are  my  experience  in  all  phases 
of  advertising  and  circulation  management.  I 
have  been  employed  by  dailies  in  small  cities 
and  in  metropolitan  centers.  My  references 
would  command  the  respect  of  any  potential 
employer. 

My  wife  has  become  the  victim  of  an  illness  that 
can  be  relieved  only  in  an  environment  where 
temperatures  are  consistantly  moderate.  This 
circumstance  compels  me  to  leave  my  present 
employer. 

I  seek  an  opportunity  to  harness  my  energy  and 
experience  to  your  needs.  I  can  be  reacnkj  at 
Box  4499,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IT’S 


A  CLASSIFIED 
SECRET! 


We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of 
an  E&P  t>ox  holder.  However,  if 
you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  compan¬ 
ies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  en¬ 
velope  addressed  to  the  box  hol¬ 
der.  Attach  a  note  listing  news¬ 
papers.  groups  or  companies  you 
don't  want  the  reply  to  reach;  put 
the  reply  and  note  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If 
the  Box  Number  you're 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we'll 
discard  your  reply. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


EDITORIAL  Art  Director  CLEVEUND  PRESS. 
35  years  experience,  4  years  Director,  seeks 
artist  position  on  daily.  Illust'ations,  page  lay¬ 
outs,  cartoons,  logos,  photo  retouching,  good 
references.  TOM  MURRAY,  (216)  521-0610. 


EDITORIAL  ARTIST— Seeks  position  on  metro 
paper.  Age  30—14  years  experience  in  Oes 
Moines  Register  newsroom.  1 1 VS  in  news  art. 
Award-winner.  Map.  chart,  illustration,  car¬ 
toon,  layout  and  retouch  expwience.  Art  direc¬ 
tor  of  Sunday  "opinion"  section.  Resume  and 
work  samples  available.  Any  Zone.  Box  4564, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST 


DESIROUS  of  placement  on  daily  as  its  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonist.  Open  to  all  Zones.  Samples 
available.  Ellsworth,  (313)  893-0820  (hoine), 
(313)  449-4422,  ext  315  (work). 


aRCULATION 


FORMER  large  metro  district  manager— Excel¬ 
lent  sales  background  and  promotion  track  re- 


4566,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


4474,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

\  AWARD-WINNING  feature  writer  at  mid-sized 
!  Florida  daily  seeks  same  job  in  metropolitan 
;  area.Handleacamerawell.Specialtyiskiceof 

1  life  stories.  But  few  slices  are  left  in  the  loaf  in 

I  present  location.  Zones  1.  2  and  9  preferred, 
j  Box  4612,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

;  DALLAS  or  seacoast  location  desired  by  bright, 

1  versatile  lifestyle/feature  writer.  Dolores  Long,  I 
(312)  664-4829. 

ENERGETIC  SPORTS  EDITOR  (25.000  am)  . 
seeks  job  as  sports  copy  editor  on  lar^  paper.  ! 

'  Strong  on  layout.  Learning  puinatkm.  Will 

1  consider  any  area.  Mel  Brarmt,  701  S  Nebras- 
1  ka.  Marion  IN  46952;  (317)  668-7185. 

1  EDITING  POSITION  sought  by  reporter  with 

1  seven  years  experience  on  weekly  covering 

1  county  government,  courts,  and  school  system. 

1  Will  relocate.  Use  wheelchair  and  drive  van. 

,  JimKrauth,  Rt  3.  Madison  Heights  VA  24572.  j. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  32.  three  years 
\  weekly  experience,  seeks  spot  on  small  daily  on 
October  1.  MA  in  English.  Excellent  speller  and 
'  pammarian.  Box  383,  Captiva  FL  33924. 

1  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  32.  three  years  ' 
weekly  experience,  seeks  spot  on  small  daily  on  1 
Octobv  1 .  MA  in  Elfish.  Excellent  speller  and 
:  grammarian.  Box  383,  Captiva  FL  33924.  1 

HUSTLING  VERSATILE  reporter.  2  yearsout  of 
J-school,  seeks  immediate  lower-level  Zone  9 

1  opening.  VDT  and  photography  skills.  Call 
'  Marc,  (301)  764-8859. 

i  HALF-TIME  WRITING/EOITING  position 
wanted.  Chicago  area  business  writer  with  5  [ 
years  magazine  experience.  Some  experience  ' 
with  manuals.  Reply  Box  4590,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
lisher.  j 

HARDWORKING  REPORTER,  28. 3  years  daily  | 
i  experience,  seeks  feature,  general  assignment 

1  or  police  beat  in  Zones  4  or  6.  Editing,  layout. 

poiicebeatexperience.  VDT  trained.  B  Murphy,  . 
j  (318)777-3979.  1 

i 

i  1  WANT  A  JOB,  any  Zone.  Young  reporter  with 
top  references.  Capable,  fast  learner.  Ted 
:  Stump,  18552  Collins,  Tarzana  CA  91356; 

1  (213)342-2619. 

MOTIVATED  '81  graduate  seeking  full-time  re- 
;  porter  position,  uperience  with  photography, 

>  layout.  Writing  background  in  news,  science. 

'  Karen  Heller,  2  Barclay  Rd.  Scarklale  NY 
10583. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  13M  Eastern  daily 
seeks  new  challenge,  any  Zone.  Innovative 

1  layouts;  experienced  writer  and  manager.  12 
;  years  in  business,  6  in  present  job.  Multiple 
j  award-winner.  Box  4597,  Editor  &  Publish^, 
j 

1  SLIPPERY  ROCK  SPORTS  commentator  and 
'  J-pad  seeks  sportswriting  position.  Coorespon- 
i  dwt,  internship,  VDT,  editing  and  3-years  col¬ 
lege  experience.  Also,  a  photo-statistic  mem¬ 
ory.  Prefer  Zones  2,  3, 4  and  Ohio.  Get  a  Piece 
of  the  Rock!  Box  4586,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  1 

POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


-Experienced,  versatile. 


FREELANCE 


HOLLYWOOD  FREELANCER  knows  the  stars 


NEW  YORK  freelancer  available  for  finatKial 
writing  assignments.  Specialist  in  energy,  re¬ 
tailing.  Call  (212)  7444)121. 


AHENTION  SMALL  TOWN  PUBLISHERS! 

Editor/manager  of  500,000  circulation  con 
Sumer  newspaper  seeks  editing/managine  posi 
tion  on  small-town  paper  wherever  birds  stil 
sing  and  rivers  run  free.  Responsible  for  edito 
rial  pages,  press  and  $1  million  budget 

Started  stringing  6  years  Stable,  smal  _ 

hiin'Iy.  ZSyearsyoung.C/OTim  Meyers,  (212)  |  VARIED  EXPERIENCE.  From  city  beat  to  man- 
765-8734.  ;  aging  editor— small  dailies.  Expertise— thea- 

-  I  ter/film/show  biz.  Seeking  a  challenge  on 

RECENT  college  grad  with  experience  at  I  medium  to  large  daily.  Box  4574,  Editor  & 
medium  daily,  wire,  national  marazine  seeks  I  Publisher, 
employment  as  reporter  and/or  editor.  Worked 

4  years  at  college  2-weekly  paper,  one  as  edi-  i  _ 

tor.  Aggressive.  Any  Zone.  Box  4617,  Editor  & 

Publisnier. 


assignments.  Solid  experience,  clips  (New  York 
Times.  Washington  Post).  A  Shakuty,  2813 
28th  St.  NW.  Washington  DC  2()008;  (202) 
234-2663. 

PHOTOJOURNALISM 

FORMER  NATIONAL.  MILITARY,  regional 
Photographer  of  the  Year  seeking  job  with  daily 
or  we^ly  publication  that  needs  a  top-rxXch, 
experienced  enterpriser.  Any  Zone,  Ron  Smith, 
533  N  Meridian,  Tallahassee  FL  32303;  (904) 
224-0397. 


PICTURE-editor,  designer,  photographer  seeks 
job  on  propessive.  photo-word  oriented  paper. 
Call  (501)  562-6274  or  (402)  572-7643. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER.  Proven  record  in¬ 
creasing  productivity  while  lowering  operating 
costs.  Highest  referees.  Box  4542.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SEASONED  OPERATIONS/production  mana¬ 
ger.  Excellent  record  and  references.  Box 
4471,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


Washington,  DC  area.  MS  in  pr  arid  BS  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  Over  7  years  experience  in  pr  manage¬ 
ment  and  writing.  Developed  propams  for  in¬ 
dustry,  higher  education  and  military.  Box 
4591,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEIWS  VETERAN  seekirw  top  writing  or  man¬ 
agement  job.  Zones  3-8.  Strong  on  training 
reporters,  investigative  reporting,  breaking 
news,  photography,  editorials.  Wason,  PO  Box 
361,  (Ssprey  FL  33559. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


NEED  BUSINESS  WRITER?  I  have  MA  econo¬ 
mics,  1 2  years  reporting,  editing,  editorial  writ¬ 
ing  on  large  and  small  dailies.  I  work  VDT, 
speak  BASIC  computer  language.  Box  4602, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  OR 
COPY  DESK  CHIEF 


Skilled,  experienced  professional  with  track  re¬ 
cord,  VDT  experience,  good  teacher,  meets 
deadlines,  produces  top  product.  Prefer  news 
editor  daily  25M  up,  copy  desk  chief  SOM  up, 
posibly  managing  editor  lOM  up.  Box  4611, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OH  TO  BE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AGAIN.  New 
York  City  writer  with  strong  news/features/ 
sports  bkkground  seeks  position  on  Zone  1 
daily.  Call  collect  evenings,  (212)  691-6452. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Book  on  writing 

Some  of  the  most  successful  news  peo¬ 
ple  have  contributed  to  a  book  on  Impro¬ 
ving  Newswriting,  published  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
Foundation.  The  138-page  publication  is 
subtitled,  “The  Best  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi-- 
tors.” 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  book  are 
James  Kilpatrick;  Theodore  Bernstein, 
the  late  New  York  Times  editor;  Tom 
Wolfe;  and  Art  Buchwald.  It  is  edited  by 
Loren  Ghiglione  of  the  Southbridge 
(Mass.)  News,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
ASNE  Bulletin  editorial  board  for  two 
years  ending  April  1982. 

Chapters  de^  with  newswriting,  col¬ 
umn  writing,  writers’  sins,  editing,  sports- 
writing,  and  “writings  on  writing.”  The 
articles  are  drawn  from  two  decades  of 
ASNE  Bulletin  issues,  but  most  heavily 
from  special  reports  on  writing  that  have 
appeared  at  least  twice  a  year  since  1979. 

Ghiglione  notes  in  the  introduction  that 
newspapers  today  are  more  alert  to  the 
need  for  good  writing,  after  a  long  period 
of  neglect.  He  writes:  “In  the  mid-1970’s, 
editors  began  to  worry  about  writing. 
Aware  that  newspapers  circulation  was 
lagging  behind  population  growth,  they 
started  to  fret  over  how  newspapers 
could  compete  with  the  visual  fireworks 
of  television.  One  possibility:  four-color 
writing  to  create  striking  word  pictures  in 
readers’  minds.” 

ASNE,  a  950-member  association  of 
directing  editors  of  daily  newspapers,  has 
placed  greater  emphasis  on  the  import¬ 
ance  of  writing  through  expanded  Bulle¬ 
tin  coverage  and  the  creation  in  1979  of 
the  annual  Distinguished  Writing 
Awards. 

Improving  Newswriting  sells  for  $4.95 
per  copy  with  a  20%  discount  for  20  or 
more  bwks.  Orders  should  be  sent  to 
ASNE  Foundation,  PO  Box  17004, 
Washington,  D.C.  20041. 

This  book  is  partially  funded  by  a  grant 
from  Modem  Media  Institute,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.,  which  supervised  the  produc¬ 
tion. 

♦  *  * 

Front  page  book 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  gathered 
its  best  pages  from  the  past  one  hundred 
years  and  bound  them  in  a  book  called, 
“Front  Page,  a  Century  of  News  and 
Sports.” 

Starting  with  the  assassination  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Garfield  and  ending  with  Anwar 
Sadat’s,  the  book  reproduces  more  than 
300  of  the  dailies  most  historic  pages. 

The  hardcover  volume  is  available  at 
B.  Dalton  book  store  for  $29.95  or  may  be 
purchased  directly  through  the  news¬ 
paper. 
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Newswriting 


Th*  b«>t  ol  Th«  Bullstln  of  tho 


ASNE  writing 


First  100  years 

Robert  W.  Wells  is  the  author  of  “The 
Milwaukee  Journal,  An  informal  chroni¬ 
cle  of  its  first  100  years”  published  by  the 
newspaper  in  celebration  of  its  centennial 
year. 

Wells,  book  editor  of  the  Journal, 
traces  the  early  years,  when  a  young 
newspaperman  named  Lucius  Nieman 
took  over  a  floundering  paper.  The  Daily 
Journal,  and  built  a  first-rate,  popular 
newspaper. 

The  new  book  may  be  ordered  by  mail 
for  $8.50  directed  to  the  Public  Service 
Bureau,  The  Milwaukee  Journal,  P.O. 
Box  661,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  53201. 

PR  Newswire  sold 
to  U.K.  publisher 

The  Western  Union  Corporation  said  it 
was  selling  PR  Newswire  Association, 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary,  to  United  Newspapers 
P.L.C.,  a  London-based  organization, 
for  an  undisclosed  sum. 

The  acquisition  of  PR  Newswire,  a 
high-speed,  automated  communications 
network  that  reaches  400  media  organiza¬ 
tions,  will  take  effect  in  August  and  will 
mark  the  entry  of  United  Newspapers 
into  telecommunications  and  its  first  ma¬ 
jor  investment  in  the  United  States,  the 
company  said. 

United  Newspapers  publishes  more 
than  60  newspapers  and  magazines  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  including  the  Yorkshire  Post  and 
Punch. 


L 


Sportswriters 
schooled 
on  reporting 

Prompted  by  allegations  of  widespread 
drug  abuse  in  the  National  Football 
League,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has 
taken  steps  to  give  its  sports  reporters  the 
tools  needed  to  cover  the  seamier  side  of 
athletics. 

The  newspaper,  the  flagship  property 
of  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Company,  put 
together  an  in-house  seminar  on  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting  techniques.  Six  repor¬ 
ters  from  the  paper’s  sports  desk 
attended  the  seminar,  along  with  younger 
members  of  the  paper’s  city  desk  and 
financial  desk. 

“Investigative  reporting  is  important 
to  the  Post-Dispatch,”  said  managing  edi¬ 
tor  David  Lipman.  “It  was  a  tradition  of 
the  first  Joseph  Pulitzer.  It  was  important 
to  the  second  Joseph  Pulitzer.  And  it  has 
never  been  so  important  as  it  is  to  the 
third  Joseph  Pulitzer.” 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr.  is  the  third  member 
of  the  family  to  be  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Post-Dispatch. 

“This  newspaper,”  said  Lipman,  “has 
a  tradition  of  illuminating  dark  places.” 

Lipman  said  that  sports  reporting  can 
no  longer  be  limited  to  playing  fields  and 
locker  rooms.  Athletes  are  subject  to  the 
same  pressures  and  temptations  as  the 
rest  of  society,  he  said,  and  those  tempta¬ 
tions  are  often  fueled  by  extraordinary 
sums  of  money. 

Principal  speaker  at  the  July  21  seminar 
was  John  Ullmann,  executive  director  of 
Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors,  Inc. 
IRE  is  a  professional  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  association  headquartered  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  in  Columbia. 

Specific  problems  of  St.  Louis  report¬ 
ing  were  discussed  by  Louis  J.  Rose  and 
Roy  Malone,  veteran  investigative  repor¬ 
ters  assigned  to  the  Post-Dispatch  city 
desk. 

Lipman  said  the  investigative  reporting 
seminar  is  the  Post-Dispatch’s  first  in  a 
planned  series  of  in-house  education 
programs  aimed  at  better  understanding 
of  specific  reporting  techniques. 


John  A.  Park  Jr.  I 

&  SON  I 

S.  Leigh  Park  j 

Expertise  in  Handling  I 

Media 

Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131  I 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619  | 

30  Yeors  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 
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We  gave  our  readers 
some  good  news! 


Readers  sometimes  complain  Well,  we  wanted  to  give  them 
there  isn’t  enough  good  news  in  a  something  to  talk  about  that  re¬ 
newspaper.  fleeted  on  the  good  young  people 

of  El  Paso. 

^  V  ^  J  The  Herald-Post  held  its  first  Aca- 

demic  Achievers  Dinner  ~  a  pro- 
^  gram  to  honor  the  city’s  top  150 
^  academic  students  at  a  public  din- 
^  More  than  460  people  turned 

out  to  honor  the  young  men  and 
^  women  who  not  only  bring  credit 

to  themselves,  but  to  their  fami- 
mW  schools  and  the  community. 


It  was  the  Herald-Post’s  way  of 
saying  thanks  to  the  future  lead¬ 
ers  of  this  nation!  _ 


a  ScrippS'Hovvard  newspaper 

El  Paso  Herald -Post 
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